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Paper is vital to victory. It is one 
of the most critical materials, a part 
of thousands of different necessities ae : <t oe eyeene: 
of war. Advertisers, radio, publish- 
ers and printers are urging the pub- 
lic to save every scrap of paper. An- 
other big paper drive is just ahead, 
one which must sell Government 
paper worth $14,000,000,000. What 
we put into these War Bonds will 
buy those necessities for our fight- 
ers. Let’s all get behind this drive. 
We’ve done the job before. Now we 


will do it all over again, and better! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND: FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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Increase Plant Output 
with Multiple Forms 
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e If a job goes sheeugh your plant, 
printed singly, when it could just as well 
have been handled 2-up, 4-up, 16-up 
or more—that’s sheer waste of expen- 
sive pressroom time and labor. 

e The Ludlow-set multiple form here 
illustrated was cast 21-up by repeat- 
casting from one setting of four lines 
of Ludlow typeface matrices. It was set, 
made up, locked up and sent to press 
within an hour after the order came in, 
avoiding the delay and expense of 
electrotyping. 

e Multiple form composition on the 
Ludlow makes possible full use of press 
capacity, saving hours of running time 
and expediting both composing room 
and bindery operations. 

e This is only one way in which the 
Ludlow-equipped plant increases out- 
put and does better work. Let us fell 
you more. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago 14 
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LITHOGRAPHIC (OFFSET) EQUIPMENT 
a flan to install Ul in the fulire 


— You are concerned with two main factors, in connection with your 
Offset production: smooth, efficient operation, and quality work that 
will be a credit to your shop. 

— Then bear in mind these often-misunderstood facts. 

— Offset is Lithography. It is basically different in principle from Let- 
terpress. Each process has its own individual technique, and requires 
a particular kind of training and skill. 

CoM lali-tamint-Mel lolita meolaloM-lillal-1ale lm Alem iialels cel lallan cel em Zole) 
need trained Offset specialists... men experienced in the proper 
handling of Offset inks, papers and presses. 

— Skilled craftsmen in all branches of Lithography — artists, camera- 
men, platemakers and pressmen — are organized into a single in- 
dustrial union, the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME BOOKLET, ‘Offset is Lithography,”’ outlining 
essential facts for a thorough understanding of Lithography. 
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-AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


International Offices: 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. * 1737 Howard Street, Chicago 26, 
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Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 6, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Termina] A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50c cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1944. Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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FOR WAR OR PEACE... 






HOE Equipment is Dependable 


* Even 100 years ago Hoe had a reputation for making accurate, 
dependable printing equipment. So favorably impressed was 
the Government by this manufacturing ability that in 1847 it 
commissioned Hoe to build a three-inch cannon. From then on 
through every American war Hoe has answered the nation’s call 
to arms by devoting its particular abilities to the production of 
victory-winning ordnance. 

Wars come to an end. But the Hoe ingenuity and care, used in 
making accurate, dependable weapons for three generations of 
* American fighting men, are not laid down like arms on V-Day. 

For these attributes are inherent in the Hoe organization. And 

they virtually guarantee that printers and publishers may con- 

fidently rely on Hoe for accurate, dependable equipment to win 

the objectives peculiar to their own field — deadlines extended, 

se production schedules assured, capacity increased, printing 
improved, maintenance lowered. 

With the end of the European war now in sight, it is none too 

soon to plan for these benefits. As a first step, we recommend 

consultation with a Hoe representative. He is well equipped to 


* counsel on the peace-time plans for your pressroom. 
Back the Invaston K Buy more War Bonds 





R. Hoe¥ Co., Inc. 910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
Branches: BOSTON e CHICAGO e BIRMINGHAM e SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 











FAGL.. PRIE A ican 


The creed of the Northwest “Mounted”? won for them respect and renown 
throughout the world. Their deeds are imperishable history of self-sacrificing 
service. Within less far flung horizons, the creed of service exemplified by 
Northwest Pedigreed Papers has also achieved acclaim generously extended 
by America’s printing producers and consumers. Amidst those names of 
products having won the badge of dependability, you'll find Northwest mill- 
brands well to the forefront. To the best of our abilities, we will continue to 
build into Northwest papers those qualities which will keep them pre-eminent. 





victory My Lilly, PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ¢ CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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They weren’t very polite... those old signs at 
factory doors, reading .. .“ Keep Out. This Means 
You.” But they got results. Nowadays when the 
newspapers and radio are so full of appeals to 
do this and to do that some of us do get a little 
callous and say to ourselves, “What’s the use? 
What I could do wouldn’t be a drop in the 
bucket.” That’s wrong, friend. Take the saving 


of waste paper, for example. The paper short- 


age is hurting everybody, including yourself. 
You don’t have much around your house or 
office, you say. Maybe not. But there are millions 
and millions of us, and if each of us just stops 
to think before he throws paper into the fur- 
nace or garbage can, and puts it instead into 
a box for the junk man the war will be over 
just a little sooner and we'll all feel just a little 


better for doing our bit. Not much to ask, is it? 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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“THERE MUST BE SOMETHING 
TERRIBLY WRONG AT HOME” 


“It’s just not like them not to write. They 
used to write me all the time when I was 
in camp... either Mom or Dad, or any- 
way, Sis! Something must be wrong. If not 

. well, somebody’d write . . . wouldn’t 
they?” 


Don’t worry, soldier. Probably the only thing 
wrong at home is that your family doesn’t 
use V-Mail. Maybe they just haven’t gotten 
the idea of it. Or they may be among those 
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people who say there isn’t enough room on 
those little pages. They perhaps don’t realize 
that you’d rather get frequent short messages 
than wait weeks without a word. 


We hope they start using V-Mail soon. When 
the folks back here all use V-Mail, there will 
be more space on ships and planes going 
out to the war theatres. You'll get extra sup- 
plies of vital war materials ... and get back 
home that much sooner. 









GIVE YOUR FIGHTING MAN..YOUR GOVERNMENT. .YOURSELF..A BREAK..SEND ALL YOUR OVERSEAS MAIL BY 7-7/act/ 


THE HOWARD WRITING PAPER MILLS e URBANA, OHIO 
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Yo can save much of 


your lock-up time by using 


in your shop. 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Widely known for remark- 
able durability ... for bet- 
ter ink distribution ... for 
clean, sharp presswork and 
extra-long service. Order a 
set. You'll like them. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

















Pre ae er ace nee re 
Save Time, Reduce Cosi, 


Get Better Printing 





M&W Job Locks. They expand smoothly and safely where- 
ever they can be placed and they really “stay put.” They 
cannot work loose from vibration or other causes. 


M&W Job Locks with M&W Iron Furniture are ideal com- 


binations for fast, simple and effective lock-ups. Try them 


CATALOGS AND PRICE LISTS AT YOUR REQUEST 


Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


0.) 
PRINTERS? SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


You need the best! 


HE best plates produce the best 
printing. Expert offset plate 
graining saves you money in 
the long run by permitting quality 
work and smooth press perform- 
ance. The skill and experience of 


ALJEN SERVICE assures the best. 
Careful and competent handling of 
your plate problems. Zine or 
aluminum plates, any size. 


ALJEN SERVICE 


2128 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. 















papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp., General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

DA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.: Diem & Wing: 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden, Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.: Century Paper Co.; Cook 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.: 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis: Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; Generai Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co 





WI: Seiiiey. Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
0. 


mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co., Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co., Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. |.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co., Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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When seven trees are felled, five are headed for lumber 
and two for pulpwood, the stuff from which paper is made. 
Of the pulpwood, only 8% is now earmarked for commer- 
cial printing papers . . . all types of surfaces, all brands. 
Percentage-wise, therefore, the chances of your getting all 
that you want of the paper you specify are little more 


than remote. 


One of these days, however, when the needs of our armed 
forces have been satisfied by final Victory, you'll find in 
Mead Papers — the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines — the quality you’ve missed 

and the quantity you demand. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 








Meanwhile, believe us, “Paper Makers to America” is 


doing all it can to solve the Case of the Seven Trees, to 


fill essential needs, and to keep its merchants the nation 
over fully informed. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: Still the Best Buy in Paper Today! 








* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 

substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 

famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text; and 
De & Se Tints. 








pape 1’S | “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - SALES AGENTS: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° 


NOVEMBER, 1944 





HOW INK RESEARCH AIDS PRINTING 


Vaporin and Vaposet Dry Faster, Print Better 


This press in the IPI laboratories is equipped to operate with Vaporin ink. More 
than 200 magazines and numerous container printers are using Vaporin inks. 








By now, the qualities of IPI* Va- 
porin* inks are well known, but many 
printers will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to review the development of 
the inks which made possible today’s 
fast printing. 

Printers had struggled for years 
with the problem of offset, with the 
long waits that had been necessary 
before jobs could be backed up, with 
delays in getting finished press work 
to the bindery. Practically all modern 
high-speed presses were capable of 
greater production, but this produc- 
tion had not been available to print- 
ers and their customers because of 
ink deficiencies. 

Inks called “quick-drying” had 
been on the market for some time. 
But such inks were merely old ink 
formulas doped and tortured to gain 
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a degree of faster drying until they 
lost the qualities demanded by print- 
ing craftsmanship. 

The IPI Research Laboratories — 
with the help of precision research 
and control equipment — attacked 
the problem in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent way. They set up the objective 
not only of quick-drying, but also of 
better printing. 

Out of this research came two 
revolutionary developments in print- 
ing ink manufacture: First Vaporin 
and later Vaposet. 

Vaporin is radically different in 
structure from conventional inks. 
With it, traveling tympans and slip 
sheets are unnecessary. The solvents, 
unlike those in ordinary inks, pass off 
rapidly by vaporization upon the ap- 
plication of heat, leaving the solids 





trapped and dry on top of the shect. 
This quick-drying feature makes Va- 
porin advantageous to web prcss 
printing where immediate backing 1p 
is required and to continuous proccss 
printing where the paper must pass 
instantly through folding, coating, 
cutting or other fabricating steps. 
Vaporin prints sharper because tlic 
paper pulls the Vaporin cleanly off 
the plate and the vaporizing process 
dissipates the volatile portion of V1- 
porin, leaving the solids on the su:- 
face. 


Vaposet* inks — newer and less 
known than Vaporin — are quickly 
dried or set by moisture or water in 
some form. Because of their drying 
speed, lack of odor, and heat sealing 
characteristics, they are rapidly com- 
ing into wide use for the printing of 
cartons, bread wrappers and chewing 
gum wrappers. 


Both Vaporin and Vaposet are 
revolutionary departures from con- 
ventional ink-making principles. They 
illustrate how fundamental research 
is giving the printer the means to do 
faster, finer printing. Vaporin and 
Vaposet are producing results long 
hoped for by printers but never at- 
tainable with the old, inadequate 
rule-of-thumb ink formulas. 


FREE COLOR GUIDES 


A letterpress and an offset color 
guide, each made up in both file size 
and an easy-to-carry pocket size, a 
newspaper web press color guide and 
a specimen book of IPI Everyday* 
inks are now available to printers and 
others who select printing ink colors. 
Write for copies to International 
Printing Ink, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MESSAGE INTO EVERY PIECE OF PRINTING 


For source material, write GAVC, I7 E. 42d Street, New York 
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Down the ramps of their carrier ships and into the 
ocean... plowing through surf and defying jungles, 
swamps and man-made obstacles ... “tanks that 
swim’ shatter many traditions and provide our 
forces with a new and powerful arm. 

The present widespread use of these “Alligators” or 


“Water Buffaloes” can be credited to the speed with which 
American manufacturers turned their facilities to producing 
war material in unbelievable quantities. In countless ways 
America’s peacetime ability to manufacture almost any- 
thing faster and better and for less is now helping over- 


whelm our enemies in every part of the world. 


CONSOLIDATED (oaded/ PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


A development by Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company... which reduced the cost of coated 
paper by producing it faster and more economically... 
is another example of the many American peacetime 
achievements which are speeding us to victory. 


Paper is a war material. Consider, for example, the 
effect of the photographs from battlefronts which are 
realistically reproduced in national magazines. Such pic- 
tures of our men in battle cannot fail to inspire millions 


at home to greater effort. 


Trade and technical journals graphically picture new 
short-cuts which help speed-up production. Millions of 
printed brochures help keep the home front going by 
“pinch hitting” for the men and women in service. 

Consolidated Coated Paper is used in printing an 
important share of these publications and brochures. 
Yet because of a tradition-shattering development this 
paper is produced in a minimum of time and with a 
minimum use of the man-power, 
machine-hours and materials which 
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are so vital to our war effort. 
































STILL Public Job No.1 


NE of the most crucial battles on 
the home front still goes on — 
the battle for paper. 
Your Uncle Sam is in a spot. He 
needs 8,000,000 tons this year. And 
he is not getting them. 


There is still time — if you will help. 


Our armed forces use paper for more 
than 700,000 items. It is being used 
up at a faster rate than ever before. 


That’s why all your old newspapers, 
magazines, cartons, fiberboard, bags 
and wrapping paper are needed — 
right down to the last ounce. 


The American Legion is in the fight 


to salvage paper. The Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Brownies, school and 
city groups are working hard. 


But the answer is still up to you — 
100,000,000 plain citizens who can 
put this drive over the top if you'll 
just get busy. 


Save every scrap of paper, paperboard 
or cardboard you can get your hands 
on. Bundle it for the collectors. Then, 
if there is no regular collection where 
you live, phone the American Legion, 
the Scouts or the City. Be sure your 
weekly bundle is collected. 


Urge your neighbors to do the same. 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
MILLS at Rumford, Maine and 
West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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IT DIDN’T REQUIRE 
A SHERLOCK HOLMES 


for more than 200 of America’s leading printers and lithog- 
raphers to find out who did the finest job of plate making, 
and that in the shortest possible time. It was a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Such jobs could have been done only 
by experts. 

Back of this superb work was a staff of more than a hun- 
dred master craftsmen working in a plant with new, modern 
equipment in such wide range as to permit the rapid handling 
of all types of work. 

Try us on one job of any kind, color process plates, black 
and whites, highlights, posters, line or halftone negatives or 
positives for machine transfer, or photo-composed press plates, 
albumen or deep etch for offset. We also supply color 
process, one color line and halftone, camera composed nega- 
tives and photo-composed multiple negatives or complete 
etched plates, ready to run, for letterpress. 

We can effect important economies for you by supple- 
menting your present facilities during production peaks, or by 
filling all your needs. Operating 24 hours a day, the utmost 
service is afforded, with overnight deliveries to most printing 
centers. You'll like our prices. Write, wire or phone your 
requirements. 


® 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT @ TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
JACKSON AT 11TH STREET © PHONE MAIN 2167 


CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street Elizabeth and John R 148 West 23rd Street 
Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Chelsea 3-5309 


@ WE DO NOT 
OWN PRESSES 
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This is opportunity knocking! Now is the time to get expert ad- 
vice on how to set up your offset department in the reconversion period. 
A carefully thought out plan at this juncture will place you in a 


favorable position to meet the strong competition the future will 


surely bring. 
The specialists of the RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


are prepared to give you the benefit of their wide experience.... 
gained while serving the graphic arts industry in peacetime and the 


Government in wartime. 


If you would like us to send you descriptive literature, or if you 


would prefer to talk over your plans with a RUTHERFORD repre- 


sentative — don’t delay, drop us a line today. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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If you do check printing... 


Do You Know the Proper Arrangement of These 
Eight Essentials of Good Check Design? 


1. The customer’s check 5. ...amountinwords... 


number . . . 6. ...name of account from 


which money is to be 


2... . date of check and . 
paid... 


bank’s transit number... 
7... . name, address, and 
transit number of bank on 
which check is drawn... 


. ». name of person who is 
to receive the amount... 


4. ...amount in numerals 8. ... official signature that 
preceded by bold dollar bank is authorized to 
Sighi...< honor. 


For the right answers get your copy of Hammermill’s free idea-book, 
“BUSINESS CHECKS—their proper planning and design.” 


Hammermill Paper Company, 


Please send t 
attaching this cou 


Name. 


Erie, Pa. 

ECKS 
“BUSINESS CH 
FREE COPY Sa letterhead. 


pon to my b 


vou need 
this new 


book 


...to be sure the business 
checks you print are planned 
right to do the best job for 


your customers. 


HECK-PRINTING JOBS today are among 
the most profitable orders any printer 
can handle. And checks are essential right 
now for our civilian and war economies. But 
poorly designed ‘“‘headache checks” that 
may lead to errors and costly waste of time 
for your customer and his bank may lead 
to dissatisfaction with your printing job. 

This Hammermill idea-book, “BUSINESS 
CHECKS—their proper planning and de- 
sign,’’ gives you the specific information you 
need to suggest check designs that are right 
—dimensions and typographical arrange- 
ments that conform to recommendations 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Get a copy of this book now. Be prepared 
for the next check job that comes into your 
shop. Mail the coupon. 

And be prepared to use the right 
safety paper—Hammermi!l Safety. This 
Paper carries a name your customer 
knows, makes your selling job easier, 
is impressive in appearance, dependable 
in use, provides true protection. 


Buy Bonds—and Keep Them 
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Some who read these lines will remember him—others 
will place him through tradition. He is a fixed character 
in the American background, the ztinerent compositor. 


Long before typesetting machines ever clicked he 
would stroll into the printing office from somewhere 
back East, and after an interview with the proprietor 
would take his place at the case. He might stay a few 
weeks or a few months, but he seldom took root. The 
glow of the Western horizon lured him onward. One 
morning he would be missing, and the shop struggled 
on with the fragments of knowledge he left behind. 
Dw" 


on 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book cS 


of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8SH- 
x 11-) of detailed description and information on every government 


They called him a tramp printer. He was indeed a beloved 
bum, representing one of the fine arts of printing, type- 
setting. He was a fountain of knowledge and experience, 
a living lexicon. He had set books and speeches for the 
mighty. He spread the fine points of a great craft all 
over America. 


The last of his kind has long been dead, but his spirit 

still haunts the shop, and ‘“‘hand set” still bespeaks 

class in craftsmanship. Such pioneers helped style the 
whole priating business into the sales vehicle 
it has become today. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 
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MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © ¢ © ¢ @ 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS ¢KNIFE 
GRINDERS ¢DIE PRESSES WRIGHT DRILLS MORRISON STITCHERS 
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The path of an attacking dive bomber can be 
plotted . . . on a sheet of paper—and then that 
path can be blocked by a wire rope suspended 
from a balloon. With the help of paper, cities, 
factories, and even ships at sea are thus protected 


from the deadly Stuka. 


Paper is playing an important role in this war 
and the demands of the Armed Forces, added to 
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those of industry, have strained the capacity of 
manufacturers to the limit. Stocks of those 
“good papers for good business” are definitely 
scarce, but your Hamilton merchant will do his 
best to fulfill your requirements. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania . . . Offices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
PAPERS 
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You have many customers who write business letters. Perhaps they 
aren’t fully aware of the important job that letters can do for them today. 
Letters can take the place of salesmen’s calls — letters are personal and friendly, 





can explain unavoidable conditions — letters can pave the 
way for post-war sales — they are easy to produce and 
will get there quickly. 

To help you sell letters, get your copy of “Let Letters 
Lead the Way” from your nearest Eastco Paper Mer- 
chant. And to help you to satisfy your customers and 
increase your letterhead printing business, use ATLANTIC 
BonD, with envelopes-to-match. 





ATLANTIC BOND :: for better letterheads and better letters 


Send for free 
EASTCO IDEA KIT 


A PRODUCT: OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
Px SALES OFFICES: NEW ae Be cscn cine NEW ORLEANS 
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This Cottrell two-color rotary press prints up te 5500 sheets an hour 


in two colors — better than 91 sheets a minute. 


Net production figures as reported te us are greater than the actual 





running speed of any other two-color letterpress unit. 


Ink savings of up to 20% over flat bed presses 


have been reported by users. 
| 
: | 
C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
| WESTERLY * RHODE ISLAND | 
New York: 25 East 26th Street * Chicago: Daily News Building, | 
400 West Madison Street * Claybourn Division: 3713 North | 
: Humboldt Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd.: 
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Pioneer of Freedom 


REAT have been the advances in the art of printing since the 


16th century when the wooden hand press was used. 


Today the printing press is playing an important role in the fight to 


maintain the democracy which it has been so instrumental in creating. 


When Victory is won, Chandler & Price presses will be manufactured 
again for unrestricted civilian purchase. Right now our facilities are 
devoted almost entirely to the production of materiel for war. C&P 
printing machinery is manufactured only upon government approval. 
But our service and parts departments are ready and able to help 
you keep your C &P presses and cutters in operation. Inspect them 
frequently...lubricate them properly...keep them clean...anticipate 
repairs and make them promptly . . . and let us have your inquiries 


for advice and suggestions. 
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NOW AND THE SELLING THEY'LL BE DOING LATER SS 


TO HELP MAKE THIS TRANSITION AS EASY AS POSSIBLE | 
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WE'RE SERVING ALL THE FRIENDS 2!) OF MAXWELL 
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Specify Wytek Ledger. But the FIRST specification 


It is so light that it can be easily and quickly trans- is to buy War Bonds. Increase your payroll deduc- 
tion for bonds—or go deep in your pocket for extra 


ported wherever it is needed and is thus one of 
bonds every week. They are the return-trip ticket 


HIS LITTLE MORTAR lobs a murderous shell. 


liberty’s most formidable weapons. 
Wytek Ledger offers similar benefits. Thanks to 
special ingredients—it is as tough and rugged as . ‘ ml 


they come. And it provides this strength without 
excess weight or bulk. WYTEK SALES COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Wrytek 


Ledger 


for the millions that we love. 





TO HELP A BUSINESS MAN MAKE A BUSINESS DECISION 


Face-to-face with facts 


Boru you and your customers are business 
men. It would be good business for you to 
get together. Let them tell you what they are 
“cooking up” in their postwar printing plans. 
Only then can you decide what letterpress capa- 
city you'll have to provide. 

What kinds of printing are your customers 
now preparing for after V-Day? How much 
of it will there be? That alone will tell you 
whether to add offset lithography to your equip- 
ment, and what kind to buy. 

Only when you know both your customers’ 


postwar demands and the facts about your 


present press capacity in terms of production- 
hours, can you begin to plan soundly for tomor- 
row’s printing. 

Only facts count. As business man to business 
man, we'd like to help you find those facts. 
Practically every business decision you have 
to make must be based on them. The ATF 
PLAN to help printers to plan will enable you 
to put to businesslike use the essential data 
about your market and your shop. The man 
who represents ATF will be glad to supply you 
with one without charge, or you can write to 


us direct. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS « 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 53 of a Series 


PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 
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This series appears in: 































Is your letterhead / 
“ON THE BEAM”? 


Every two minutes throughout the day and night, from some 















FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 







airport in the United States, or Canada, or Mexico, an American Airlines 


Flagship takes off on a flight, vital today to winning the war. Tomorrow 
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the Route of the Flagships will play an increasingly important part in NEWSWEEK 
the peacetime world. FORBES 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
American Airlines letterhead, on fine Strathmore paper, ex- TIDE 


















Raunt 


PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


presses the position and power of this great company. Your letterhead, 
too, should be “‘on the beam”:..should get your story home. Today, when 
a lighter weight paper must be used, quality is paramount. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 







Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ocx 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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| POST WAR and 
MOST WEAR 


Plans for replacement or expansion should con- 
sider first, the production problem and its so- 
lution in terms of the exact equipment needed; - 
and second, its dependability through the years 
of its probable useful life. 

In the composing room, whether for straight 
matter, display, or a combination of both, a 
new Blue Streak Linotype invariably does five 
things: it assures greater production; it effects 
actual economies; it permits closer schedules; it 
reduces the number of units through added ca- 
pacity; it provides increased flexibility through 
its modern features—all of which add up to 
production satisfaction. 

And when it comes to wearing qualities, 
users agree that the Linotype “stands up:-’ 

Now is the time to talk things over with your 
Linotype Production Engineer. His experience, 
combined with the abilities of the technical or- 
ganization at Linotype headquarters, are at 
your service. 
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‘ * The good things of life 
f are worth striving for. 
| Your country merits your 
best efforts. If buying 
Bonds is all you can do— 
Keep On Buying Bonds! 












Set in Linotype 
Garamond Bold No. 3 Series 
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ROM OUR HERITAGE Of the bounteous first Thanksgiving 
in the brave new world of our Pilgrim fathers may we summon belief 
in secure and abundant Thanksgivings to come—Thanksgivings gay 


with football games and families together once more . . . tangy with 


the scent of chrysanthemums, redolent with the sage and onion in the 


traditional golden-brown bird . . . in the serene harvests of peace 


Photograph by Kaufmann-Fabry 
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Will Trade Plant Services Lessen 
Composition Worries: 


customers satisfied with good service and dependable quality, at the right price? ey A. V Downing 


and making a living is the 

usual aim of a sensible com- 
mercial printer. Quality of crafts- 
manship has an intrinsic value to 
him, for a man must have pride in 
his work. Yet the printer is a prac- 
tical person; service and the right 
price are foremost in his thinking. 
When printing a broadside, no one 
has time to sit down and carve out 
a most perfect type face and later 
space it beautifully enough to keep 
a photostating posterity happy. 

So, when considering the efficient 
methods of operation, both time and 
money are out front, with an exhi- 
bition-piece quality running a poor 
third. And in plotting efficient op- 
eration, first there is the question 
of whether it is more profitable to 
have your own composing room or 
to buy your composition from trade 
typesetting plants. 


K EEPING all the customers happy 


COMPOSITION SEPARATE BUS!NESS? 

Should typesetting and printing 
be two specialized operations? Or 
should composition be a step in the 
job that is handled entirely in one 
plant? 

One printer will say: “The com- 
posing room is just as much a part 
of our business as any other de- 
partment. We are printers—print- 
ing is what we sell. This includes 
the complete service on the job— 
design, typesetting, presswork, bind- 
ing, and, frequently, the mailing.” 

And the typographer will answer: 
“It seems practically impossible for 
any one person to be a specialist in 
typesetting and printing both. Ad- 


Copyright, 


vertisers buy photographs from a 
photographer, engravings from an 
engraver, artwork from an artist— 
why not buy all typesetting from a 
typesetter?” And the typographer 
points out that advertising agen- 
cies are becoming increasingly type 
conscious and less willing to accept 
just any type face a printer hap- 
pens to have. 


BENEFITS OF TRADE COMPOSITION 


From an informal and impartial 
survey, THE INLAND PRINTER learned 
that this is not a question that can 
be answered with a flat yes or no. 
What the answer will be to an in- 
dividual printer hinges on a num- 
ber of factors. In this issue we con- 
sider the advantages that various 
plants have found in turning over 
their composition to outside trade 
houses. A later article will present 
the advantages to a plant of run- 
ning its own composing room. 

Few of us being in business solely 
for the exercise or to bestow our 
genius upon the world, the element 
of cold hard cash is always in the 
foreground. Is buying composition 
sensible from the financial stand- 
point? The comparatively small 
printer will say that it is. He could 
never expect to own the vast re- 
sources that are his to use when he 
buys composition, unless he is a 
specialty printer with few require- 
ments. If he is a book publisher, let 
us say, he can do his own composi- 
tion profitably, for his work will 
require few type faces. 

As to the dollar angle in a larger 
plant, Mr. C. A. Armstrong, of the 


1944, Tradepress Publishing Corporation 


Set it up yourself or send it out— 


which is the better way to keep 


McCormick-Armstrong Company, of 
Wichita, Kansas, which does most 
of its own composition, says: 
“Operating on a service basis as 
we are, one of the important prob- 
lems is to keep close check on our 
actual costs, which, of course, are 
affected by the large investment in 
equipment. A printer who operates 
composition machines is not at all 
safe in taking average figures for 
his costs, which someone else may 
have prepared. In our case, we know 
that the costs on our class of work 
run higher than they would for the 
ordinary run-of-the-mill composi- 
tion; and knowing this, we charge 
accordingly to cover the excess cost. 


ONE SHIFT UNPROFITABLE 

“T have long been of the opinion 
that no printer can afford, from a 
cost standpoint, to operate one or 
two machines on a one-shift basis 
unless he is in a position to charge 
quite a bit more than the usual pre- 
vailing prices. The investment, the 
idle time, the expense and time of 
upkeep and repairs would make it 
more profitable to buy from a trade 
composition plant. 

“If the problem concerns the av- 
erage run of machine composition, 
minus the element of the constant 
demands for variety and quick serv- 
ice, we are inclined to believe that 
any printer operating a small plant 
will do better to buy outside. If vol- 
ume increases so that several ma- 
chines are required, we believe that 
the breaking point between the two 
methods can only be determined by 
accurate cost figures.” 
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And Mr. Armstrong also states: 
“We have been on both sides of this 
situation; and if the nature of our 
work should change radically, we 
might again be on the other side 
from where we are now.” 


LARGE INVESTMENT IN MATS 


The McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany has built a line of business 
“serving largely a limited number 
of exacting customers,” and is at a 
big distance from any completely- 
equipped trade composition house. 
Mr. Armstrong mentioned the wide 
variety in the required type faces, 
which calls for an abnormally large 
investment in mats. The work also 
calls for many last minute altera- 
tions and changes in the style that 
would be difficult to handle if the 
composition were done in another 
plant. The company operates three 
thoroughly modern slug machines 
as well as doing considerable Mono- 
type work. The slug machines are 
“crowded to the limit during this 
war period.” 

One printer (George R. Hubbard. 
Jr., the president of Hubbard, Incor- 
porated, of Bridgeport, Connecticut) 
says that his experience as a com- 
positor in a letterpress shop caused 
his decision not to operate a com- 
posing room in his own plant, a de- 
cision to which he would cling even 
with composition requirements that 
were ten or fifteen times larger. 


COST IS KNOWN FACTOR 

“When I quote on or bill a job,” he 
says, “I know what my composition 
cost actually is. I don’t feel this is 
true in the case of the great major- 
ity of the plant-owned composing 
rooms, except possibly in the very 


other equipment, and use that face 
but a few times a month. You can 
not show a profit there, especially 
when, like the automobiles, his new 
type is ‘dated.’ He can’t continue 
using a 1935 style when his com- 
petitor is using a 1944 face from the 
trade plant.” 

Going on to the question of serv- 
ice, a broad and sensible answer is 
given by R. M. Spencer, who is presi- 
dent of the Davis Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, which owns a full 
composing room and also buys from 
trade composition plants. 


“FARMING OUT" IS PROFITABLE 


“We have found and are finding 
out increasingly each day that the 
hope for continued existence and 
success of printers is to avoid tke 
slavish turtle-like formula which 
says, ‘I can do it in my own house.’ 
While we operate only a letterpress 
plant, we sell with equal readiness 
gravure, offset, silk screen, stencil 
work, hand coloring, and photo- 
graphic reproductions. We find that 
we can better serve our customers 


and at the same time better serve 
ourselves by being ready and will- 
ing to codperate on any problem of 
graphic reproduction which comes 
into our customers’ hands. 

“This is our reason for being neu- 
tral on the question of trade plant 
versus ‘in plant.’ We believe that 
with sound management there is no 
place for a battle between the two.” 


SPECIALIZE YOUR FACILITIES 


Like the Davis Press, most com- 
panies have some composing rocm 
facilities, even though they be only 
a hand composition machine and 
lockup, or have machine composi- 
tion and buy their overflow or spe- 
cial composition from trade plan's, 
This practice works for Higgins-M:- 
Arthur Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
according to Richard N. McArthur, 

“We set the display by hand from 
foundry type (also a few cases o0f 
Monotype display faces) and we <lo 
the makeup. We have the cases of 
foundry type to match the linotype 
faces we use most of, and where 
there is only a paragraph or two to 








Response of Mr. Goudy 


HEN a Medal of Honor is awarded by the Faculty of the School of Journalism and 
the Curators of the University of Missouri it would seem that the decision must have 
come only after careful investigation on their part as to the character of the service 
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large plants in which accurate cost 
records are maintained. I feel that 
in most cases the printer guesses at 
his composition figures and loses 
money. It would be interesting to 
know just what percentage of the 
printers in figuring the composition 
costs include the cost of distribu- 
tion. The time consumed in hunt- 
ing for a letter or two that may be 
in some standing form somewhere 
(they are never where you think 
they are) in order to complete a 
job is often times astounding. 
“New type faces (which prior to 
the war were coming out with the 
regularity of your morning newspa- 
per) are another nightmare for the 
printer who does his own composi- 
tion. The trade composition plant 


made by the person to whom the honor is given. In accepting, therefore, the findings of 
their investigation (and without questioning their judgment) I wish most sincerely and 
emphatically to express my appreciation of the high honor tendered me. It is difficult for me 
to think and speak at the same time, as I find that usually when confronted by a distinguished 
gathering like this, when my legs stand up, my brains sit down, and I beg that you will allow 
me to read from my notes so that even if I should cease thinking I can still go on speaking. 


When printers first began to use my types I occasionally was asked to speak to printing 
organizations about my work. My wife insisted that I should not read what I had to say 
and I always promised that I would speak freehand, as it were, but unfortunately I most 
always kept that promise in the same way that a certain bishop did when he attended a 
reception in his honor. He was asked, “‘Bishop, will you have a cocktail?” “‘No,’”’ he said, 
“for three reasons: first, they don’t agree with me; second, I promised my wife I wouldn’t 
take one; and third, I’ve already had three.” 


In the first place I trust that this medal is awarded more for my constant efforts to make 
reading easier than mere recognition of personal achievement. With this hope in mind it 
may not be out of place to speak briefly of the motives underlying my work. I have no illu- 
sions as to what I set out to do and I confess to a feeling of pride for the rather considerable 
volume of work that I have been able to do in spite of the fact that I did not begin my work 
in type design professionally until after my fortieth birthday; I am proud too that some of 
my types have had an acclaim during my lifetime which never was accorded some of the 
great types of the past during the lifetime of their designers; and I am especially proud that 
my artistic conscience fears neither the accusing fingers of the ghosts ae ast designers nor 
accusation of plagiarism by those now living. In short I have endeavored to seize upon the 
essence of the work of earlier craftsmen to intensify my own craft, yet I maintain that I 
have never allowed myself to be enslaved by tradition, nor have I imposed on my own 
productions the superficialities of the past. I am particularly glad that the vagaries of the 
faddist have never had even a casual interest for me. My constant aim has been the wish 
to create types of distinction, types that would be dignified and legible, beautiful too, and 
to avoid in them any fantastic exhibition of preciosity and always with no thought of 
personal acclaim. 


I accept this award with humility and thanks, with the hope that in some degree I have 


can afford to keep up to the minute 
because dozens of shops are using 
its type. The printer can’t afford to 
because he’s apt to invest several 
hundred dollars in a complete new 
series plus new cases, stand, and 
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measured up to what has so kindly been said of my work. 


One of the 1944 University of Missouri Honor Awards for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism was made to Frederic 
William Goudy. His acceptance was made in these words. 
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an advertisement or announcement, 
letterhead, or small bit of straight 
type for any job, we hand-set it. 

“On jobs not calling for our kind 
of talent in typography, such as 
Lino-Tabler forms, we have trade 
plant makeup. We use all three of 
the trade plants in our town and 
the cost averages less than $1,000 
per month. We could not possibly 
operate machine equipment in our 
own plant for that. 


RUN-OF-MILL WORK COSTLY 


“Tt would mean finding new floor 
space, buying two or more machines 
and Many, many magazines and 
fonts of matrices if we gave a serv- 
ice at all comparable to the twenty 
machines running in day-and-night 
trade plants—also a good modern 
furnace, another saw, more galleys 
and more storage cabinets, another 
dumping bank, metal trucks, cost 
of floor space, interest, depreciation 
on machines and a big depreciation 
of metal, too—repairs, heat, lights, 
power, insurance—two or three op- 
erators on the payroll, and night 
operator-workers, too, if we main- 
tained the fast deliveries that we 
now get and give—also a man to 
take care of the metal. And what 
about a machinist? Do you think we 
could get a capable machinist-op- 
erator? Maybe so, maybe not. 

“We know just how it would work 
out. In a little while we’d be work- 
ing for the machines—out hunting 
publications and other cheap stuff 
at cut-rate prices, just to keep the 
darned machines busy. As it is, the 
machines in the trade plants work 
for us. We do not buy composition 
until after we have sold it.” 

While using the services of trade 
composition plants, many printers 
retain control over the quality. 


DO OWN MARKUP AND MAKEUP 


Peter P. Hausher, of the Maneke- 
Hausher Printing Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, says. “We do not: leave 
much up to trade plants outside of 
furnishing the type set. Measures 
and type faces are all marked by us 
and we do our own makeup, for we 
feel that we get a better job when 
we do it ourselves.” 

In the same vein, A. J. Weinshei- 
mer, president of Magill-Weinshei- 
mer, Chicago, states: ‘Despite the 
fact that we place our composition 
with trade shops, we maintain two 
proofreaders and copyholders for 
the day and one for the night shift, 
having found that it does not pay 
to accept the proofreading done by 
the trade shops. This company finds 
that it is able to give better service 
by contracting for outside compo- 
Sition, and that doing its own would 


be too costly. It uses the services of 
more than one trade shop, accord- 
ing to cost and quality of the job. 

“We do not feel that the quality 
rendered by a trade shop is as good 
as we could render ourselves—how- 
ever, with us, it is strictly a matter 
of service.” 

Other indications, both favorable 
and unfavorable, of the quality of 
work turned out by trade plants in- 
clude such comments as those {ol- 
lowing. (Surprisingly, trade plants 
of large cities receive as much criti- 
cism as those in smaller places.) 

“Regardless of where the work is 
done, we maintain our control over 
the quality. Much of the type which 
we have set in trade plants is used 
by us in our own plant, so that in 


Advantages of buying 
outside composition 
are emphasized in this 
article. A presentation 
of the other side of the 
question, giving sound 
reasons for inplant com- 
position, will appear 
in our December issue. 


the end our own trained composi- 
tors hold our standard of quality.” 

From Cincinnati: “Considering 
dollar volume, we could not possibly 
employ the skilled compositors they 
employ in these trade plants, hence 
we could not expect the same level 
of craftsmanship.” 


GET LAYOUT SUGGESTIONS 

From Bridgeport, Connecticut: “I 
have had innumerable hours saved 
(and the appearance of many jobs 
improved) by allowing the trade 
comp’s typographer to suggest lay- 
outs and proper type faces for jobs. 
Everything being equal, the artistic 
selection of type styles and their 
proper arrangement always makes 
the difference between mediocre 
and fine printed pieces. Few are the 
printers who can employ the serv- 
ices of a compositor able to set a 
job and have the results as good as 
those coming regularly out of the 
trade plants.” 

From Milwaukee, Wisconsin: “The 
question of quality, while it is a 
consideration, has had no bearing 
upon our decision as we find that 
the trade houses, possibly because of 
their specialization, always give us 
satisfactory results.” 

So it would seem that this prac- 
tice is approved, by those who fol- 


low it, because the cost is known; 
practically all type faces, borders, 
and decorative material in common 
use are available; the work is done 
by skilled craftsmen, with a layout 
and design service; and the time 
required is kept to a minimum. 

Concerning the time element, H. 
A. Gerlach, I. S. Berlin Company, 
Chicago, says: “Very few commer- 
cial printing plants have ever been 
able to achieve the efficiency of the 
service of trade composition plants.” 
Mr. Gerlach also points out that 
style being one of the main things 
a trade plant sells, it has to keep up 
with the trends. 


PREDICTS INCREASING TREND 


Will the plant’s own composing 
room be altogether abandoned, as 
John E. Hennegan, the president of 
the Hennegan Company, Cincinnati, 
among others, predicts? He says: 

“We had what seemed to be ade- 
quate facilities in our composing 
room ten or more years ago. We saw 
the trend changing locally, as far 
as our business was concerned, in 
1930, and found that we could not 
render adequate typesetting service 
to our customers on jobs which we 
were going to print. Our type was 
becoming outmoded and our limited 
number of compositors had certain 
styles, with the result that our ty- 
pography was very mediocre. 

“We decided at that time to re- 
duce the size of our composing room 
and began to purchase our typog- 
raphy from the trade composition 
houses. In this method, we have had 
the multiple advantages of getting 
modern faces of type, wide variety, 
and last but not least, proper speci- 
fying of type by the layout man at 
the trade composition houses which 
assures us of not only good balance, 
but proper fit. 


PRINTING IS PRIMARY FUNCTION 


“We are of the strong opinion that 
a printer’s primary function is to 
print the job rather than to be re- 
sponsible for typography, and with 
this thought in mind, we feel that 
the next big step will be the prac- 
tice of some large advertisers at the 
present—specifying their type and 
then dealing directly with the trade 
composition house, or having the 
trade composition house specify by 
dealing directly with the advertiser. 
In our lithographing work, our or- 
ders are coming to us with art and 
all type prepared by the advertiser, 
which reduces the time necessary 
to get the jobs into production. 

“From all the present indications, 
never again will we go back to our 
old method of attempting to be self- 
sufficient in our typography.” 
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Simplified Cost System Introduced 


International Trade Composition Association shares results of its 


twenty year search for most convenient method of keeping plant records 


@ AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of con- 
tinuous operation, during which 
time intensive work in cost finding 
has been carried on, the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Associa- 
tion Las this year presented its mem- 
bers with a “Silver Anniversary” 
booklet of the Simplified Cost Find- 
ing System for trade typesetters. 
This is a condensed version. 

There are six steps: 1. Make out a 
docket or envelope for each job. 
2. Get a record of what each em- 
ploye does each day. 3. Summarize 
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Form 1 in the |.T.C.A. System is a simple job 
envelope which may be used as a cost ticket 


the time for which you pay. 4. Show 
where your cash in bank goes each 
month. 5. Distribute your annual 
fixed charges equally each month. 6. 
Divide the total production time into 
total cost—giving cost for month. 

This system is so simple that even 
a one- or two-man shop can take 
the time to keep it in operation—if 
you are using any kind of a book- 
keeping system, you must already be 
taking at least three of the six steps 
listed above. 

While the I.T.C.A. Simplified Cost 
System is primarily for trade com- 
position plants, it is practical for 
any composing room and, by adding 
a few details, will cover the needs 
of a complete printing plant. It is 
not set up in competition with other 
systems; on the contrary, it merely 
contemplates a simple beginning to 
complete cost accounting when it is 
required by an expanding business. 

Breaking the system down into its 
six steps, the booklet first explains 
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how to use the Job Docket or the 
Instruction Envelope. 

To begin with, this envelope pro- 
vides a central place for filing of 
copy, proofs, customer orders, and 
other records. It may be used as a 
cost ticket in smaller plants where 
the percentages of productive time 
may not be considered essential, or 
where no time clock or other em- 
ploye records are kept. 

Every printer is familiar with the 
job envelope, the only difference in 
this valuable instrument being in 
its size and the completeness of the 
instructions to the plant. 

In the small plant, this job en- 
velope follows the job, and the time 
of each employe is marked on it. 
These listings are later summarized 
in the office and used in billing. The 
invoice number is placed at the bot- 
tom of the envelope, and the office 
copy of the invoice is filed in nu- 
merical order, giving a convenient 
cross-reference. 

In the larger plants, the accurate 
recording of productive hours de- 
mands that each employe make out 
a daily time ticket. This enables the 
office to transfer all time charges to 
the proper time tickets each day. 

To meet this need, the I.T.C.A. 
system includes two suggestions for 
employes’ daily time tickets. (See 
the following page for these and 
other forms.) 

To implement the daily time rec- 
ords, and put them into shape so 
that the executive in charge can in- 
terpret their meaning, monthly and 
weekly time summary sheets are 
suggested by the I.T.C.A. system. 

The monthly summary is simply 
a listing by days of the productive 
and non-productive hours. 

The weekly summary carrys a list 
of the employes in the various de- 
partments, together with a record 
of their daily productive and non- 
productive hours for each day in the 
week. By adding the horizontal list- 
ings, it is possible to find the num- 
ber of productive and non-produc- 
tive hours each week for each man. 

If the vertical columns are added, 
the productive and non-productive 
hours for each department can be 
found, and from that it is a simple 
matter to arrive at the percentage 
of each. From that point on to hours 
and percentages for the whole plant 
for a week is but a short step. 


The cash disbursement sheet, the 
fourth step in the I.T.C.A. system, is 
a record made in the same manner 
as in the ordinary cash book, except 
that items are charged to depart- 
ments rather than to expense ac- 
counts such as rent and electricity. 
Expenses affecting all departments 
are charged to general administra- 
tive, with items applicable to a spe- 
cific department charged to it. 

All yearly expenses, such as taxes, 
insurance, and depreciation, are en- 
tered in the general ledger and q 
monthly proportion included in the 
schedule of fixed charges. For the 
simplest calculation, each month is 
charged with a twelfth of yearly 
totals on each item. Any expense 
item that does not fluctuate accord- 
ing to the volume of business should 
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Form 1A is designed to meet job envelope needs 
of plant which desires more complete records 


be on the fixed charges form. Actual 
payment of these items is charged 
in cash disbursements to the gen- 
eral ledger, to be written off to profit 
and loss when the books are closed 
at the end of the year. 

Insurance and taxes, such as un- 
employment and old age, that must 
be paid weekly or monthly, should 
be charged against the proper de- 
partment on the cash disbursement 
sheet. 

The final step of the simplified 
method, the cost summary, includes 
cash disbursements, fixed charges, 
and unpaid wages. It includes, too, 
the total possible hours that could 
be productive from the wages paid, 
hours that were sold, cost per hour, 
and percentage of productive time. 

At the bottom of this sheet, the 
monthly cost summary may include 
the cumulative figures for the year 
to date. 
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Form 2 
EMPLOYEE'S PRODUCTIVE TIME 


NAME 





1.T.C.A. SIMPLIFIED COST SYSTEM 


MONTHLY TIME SUMMARY 
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Form 2-A 


EMPLOYEE'S TIME RECORD 











1.T.C.A. SIMPLIFIED COST SYSTEM 
Individual Record of Productive and Non-Productive Time 
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Ferra 3 FIXED CHARGES 
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These are the remaining forms in the 1.T.C.A. Simplified Cost System. 









Form 3, of course, has a space for each day of the month, and Form 3A has space 
enough to list the employes in each department in the plant. The use of all these simplified forms is fully explained in the article on the preceding page 
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Good Copy—Core of Offset Quality 


If you will follow these few simple rules, quality and profits in 


your offset department will show increase @ ky R. Ennest RB eadée 


@IN LINE with the comments last 
month about the correct prepara- 
tion of offset copy, the notes that 
follow will be helpful to those who 
are not fully experienced in the off- 
set field. 

Up to this point only the basic es- 
sentials in the preparation of copy 
for offset reproduction have been 
covered. Practice will prove 
that there are many de- 


also be in a better condition for re- 
use than if they are drawn directly 
onto the larger layout. 

A primary requisite in all the type 
matter for reproduction purposes is 
clean,sharp,and dense black proofs. 
This does not mean too much ink. 
It means just sufficient ink to give 
proper opacity for the camera, no 


reduce to a minimum the hazard of 
smudging. Careful examination of 
all type proofs by means of a power- 
ful magnifying glass is advocated to 
eliminate the possibility of defective 
prints in the finished copy. 

The time spent in preliminary ex. 
amination will be time well spent 
and will pay dividends in better fin- 
ished jobs. Faults to look for include 
broken letters, fuzziness due to ex- 
cess ink or pressure, smears or slurs, 
lack of opacity, and unevenness in 
the color strength all over the sheet. 

If you are fortunately in posses- 
sion of rubber cement, always keep 
the container tightly covered. This 





tails which will be of ines- 
timable production value 
if they are given proper 
consideration. The ideas 
below should give a basis 
for standard practice in 
the offset plant. 

Care must be exercised 
in the selection of suitable 
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photographs. Contrasty 
prints with a clear defini- 
tion as to detail will give 
best results in reproduc- 
tion values. Photographs 
for the offset reproduction 
must be screened just as 
they are in letterpress. 

All pen and ink or line 
drawings must be done in 
black India or with a sim- 
ilarly dense black ink, and should be 
on hard flat surfaced white card or 
board. See that all lines are clearly 
defined and entirely free from fuz- 
ziness. Such line drawings should be 
made on separate pieces of stock, in 
order that they may be positioned 
in their exact location in relation to 
the balance of copy. If so made they 
can be more readily filed and will 





Good example of fiat, lifeless prints which 
are definitely unsuitable for reproduction 
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Having all tone values, this print should 
with good handling reproduce very well 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 


more. An offset job can never be 
better than the copy used to pro- 
duce it. Offset plants can, of course, 
improve poor copy by spending ex- 
pensive hours in retouching. 
Importance of absolute cleanliness 
cannot be too often repeated; all 
proofs of the type matter for repro- 
duction should be slip-sheeted until 
they are thoroughly dry, which will 
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g at top would have to be printed with little ink to prevent 
fill in. Clean detail of the ship lends itself to good reproduction 
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Exact tracing (above) and proof of letterhead, showing how customer approval can be obtained before type is set 


will prevent thickening and conse- 
quent wastage of the adhesive. In 
the applying of the rubber cement it 
is more economical to use a palette 
knife than a brush. 

When the copy calls for a positive 
block of lettering (sometimes desig- 
nated as reverse color type—white 
letters on a solid background) avoid 
those type faces having thin lines. 
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Offset Technique Made Exact by pH Control 


printer, with some twenty years 

of experience in that field, de- 
cided to install offset equipment to 
help take care of the demands being 
made by several of his customers. He 
mude this move, not because he had 
any faith in the process, but be- 
cause: “If that’s the sort of job they 
want, we’ll give it to them.” 

Then, in 1937, after less than four 
years acquaintance with the proc- 
ess, he stated that the offset or offset 
lithography would never amount to 
very much because it is not an ex- 
act science. The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation was at that very 
time in the midst of experimental 
laboratory tests which were to prove 
his statement entirely erroneous. 

The important part played by the 
chemical ingredients used in photo- 
mechanical platemaking and in our 
modern offset press operation had 
long been realized; but the control 
of these elements while being used 
was something else. Only a few years 
ago did the industry get the entire 
story of what happens and what to 
do about it. The benefits of the find- 
ings of the Foundation are available 
now to those contemplating the in- 
stallation of offset equipment to an 
extent never before experienced by 
even the most versatile lithographic 
technicians. 


| n 1933 a very prominent letterpress 


TREND IS TO ACCURACY 


The function of the press damp- 
ening solution has for long been 
known, as was the fact that all acid 
solutions of this nature may and 
quite frequently do injure the print- 
ing images on the photo-mechanical 
type of press plate. Today more and 
more offset pressmen are forgetting 
their old “hit or miss” methods of 
determining the strength of the 
damping water in favor of the sim- 
ple and accurate one now available. 

The following information from 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation should be found instructive 
and interesting: “When the Founda- 
tion’s Research Laboratory made its 
exhaustive tests of bichromated al- 


By R. Ernest Leadie 


Although it has proved its value and 
been widely adopted in many plants, 
there are still some lithographers 
who hesitate to install and use pH 
methods because they feel that its 
application requires the services of 
trained experts. Such misapprehen- 
sion should not exist, since it is al- 
most as easy to make pH determi- 
nations as it is to make measure- 
ments of the rise and fall of the 
temperature in solutions. These pH 
determinations can be readily and 
accurately made by any intelligent 
plant foreman. 

The standardization of a plant's 
processes is fully accomplished only 
through the establishment of posi- 
tive controls of every factor. Such 
standardization in photolithography 
emphasizes the importance of acid- 
ity and alkalinity control, or, more 
specifically, pH control. 











bumin plates, it found that the pH 
of the fountain solutions being used 
on thirty different presses ranged 
from a pH of 2.2 to one of 7.4. Lab- 
oratory tests had already proved 
conclusively that the albumin image 
starts to break down as soon as the 
acidity of the fountain solution ex- 
ceeds that indicated by a pH of 3.6. 
“As a result of these investiga- 
tions, a reliable measuring device 
known as the ‘pH Slide Comparator’ 
was made available to the industry. 
It is now possible to ascertain in a 
few moments the actual acidity of 
the fountain water (or any chemical 
solution used in the industry) fol- 
lowing which correct adjustments 
can be made.” (See pages 77 and 78 
Research Bulletin No.6, of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation.) 


MAKE ALL OPERATIONS STANDARD 


While many of us will debate the 
exactitude of the science of offset, 
none will contradict the statement 
that it is a very exacting, even if it is 
not the most exacting, branch of the 
graphic arts. It should be readily 
apparent that all aids for standard- 





ization in methods and technique 
should be taken advantage of, and 
it is on this basis that this article 
is being presented, for the guidance 
and information of those who, while 
seriously thinking of “going into 
offset,” know little of the process. 

Perhaps the information given 
herein will be of benefit to those al- 
ready running offset plants. 

It is recommended as a starting 
point that the grain on the offset 
plate be standard; that the coun- 
ter-etching solution always be uni- 
form; that the speed of the whirler 
be carefully controlled throughout 
the time of coating and drying the 
plate; that the viscosity and specific 
gravity of the albumin coating be 
maintained at same level as it was 
when formulated; that the exposure 
time be the same for all prints of 
the same subject; that the amper- 
age and voltage of the arc lamps be 
always at the same flow or volume. 

The developing solutions and deep 
etching solutions must remain at a 
given temperature, and in operation 
for a specified time; and the alcohol 
used for washing off the exhausted 
solutions must be at all times water 
free (or to use a technical term— 
anhydrous). It is but logical to pur- 
sue the standardization theory to 
the final result and apply it to all 
the subsequent operations, and to do 
this intelligently by means of the 
rules and equipment formulated and 
built for just that purpose. 


CHEMISTRY CONTROLS SUCCESS 
Real standardization in the offset 
plant is achieved by means of a sys- 
tem known as “pH Control.” Such a 
control will enable the user to know 
at all times the acidity and the al- 
kalinity of all the materials needed 
in production, from the tap water to 
paper stock. Acidity and alkalinity 
have long been recognized as im- 
portant factors in offset lithogra- 
phy; in fact these two conditions 
in the materials used in such work 
really are the controlling items in 
the success or failure of the work. It 
is now known that the stability of 
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various materials, the corrosion of 
metals, absorption of pigments by 
clays and sulphites, all depend on 
maintaining definite values of such 
acidity and alkalinity. 


MEANING OF pH SCALE 

Each of us is familiar with the 
Fahrenheit thermometer. On this 
measure 32° represents the freezing 
point of water. For illustrative pur- 
poses we shall assume that values 
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Fig. 1. Comparison between Fahrenheit and pH 
scales, 7.0 being point at which water is neutral 


above and below this figure repre- 
sent degrees of heat and coldness 
respectively. Thus any value above 
32° represents an increase in heat, 
the degree of heat increasing as the 
numbers increase; and on the other 
hand any reading below 32° denotes 
an increase in coldness, the degree 
of coldness increasing as the num- 
bers decrease. 

In a similar manner the degree 
of acidity or alkalinity of a solution 
is expressed by the pH scale. Instead 
of being degrees as they are on a 
thermometer, the measurements on 
this scale are called pH values. 

It is not necessary for a person 
to know the derivation of the term 
“degree Fahrenheit” in order to be 
able to read on a thermometer the 
degree of heat or cold. It is equally 
true that it is not required of the 
lithographer that he know the deri- 
vation of the term “pH” in order to 
use this method of measuring acid- 
ity and alkalinity. 
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On the pH scale the value of 7.0 
represents neutrality, which means 
that if a material being tested has 
such a reading it is neither acid nor 
alkaline. Following this illustration 
of the thermometer, all the values 
higher than 7.0 denote alkalinity, 
the degree increasing as the values 
or numbers increase. All the values 
lower than 7.0 indicate acidity, the 
degree of acidity increasing as the 
numbers or values decrease. 

The comparative similarity be- 
tween the Fahrenheit scale and the 
PH scale is shown in Figure 1. A pH 
value is a number indicating the de- 
gree of acidity or alkalinity of the 
solution. After a few days a work- 
man will use this term easily. 


EXACTLY WHAT IT MEANS 

For easier understanding let us 
say that a solution has a pH of 7.6 
which means that it is slightly al- 
kaline. If another solution has a pH 
of 8.2 it is more alkaline than one 
of 7.6. Therefore an acid, such as 
hydrochloric, or an acid salt, such as 
alum, must be added to a solution 
having a value of 8.2, to bring it to 
a value of 7.6 and larger quantities 
of these acids must be added to give 
a neutrality of 7.0 or an acidity of 
6.0. Similarly if a solution has a pH 
of 6.0 it is acid in nature, and an 
alkali such as lime or soda ash must 
be added to bring it to the neutral- 
ity point. Still larger quantities will 
bring it into the alkalinity range. 

In order that the workman may 
have a better idea of the degree of 
acidity indicated by various pH val- 
ues, a solution having a reading of 
5.0 is ten times as acid as one hav- 
ing a reading of 6.0. Following the 
same line of reasoning, the solution 
having a pH reading of 4.0 is ten 
times as acid as one with a pH of 
5.0. Thus pH 4.0 indicates an acidity 
a hundred times as great as pH 6.0. 

The same relationship holds good 
on the alkaline side of the scale, a 
solution which has a pH of 9.0 is ten 
times as alkaline as one with a pH 
value of 8.0. This is illustrated in 
Table No. 1, in which pH 7.0 is given 
the value of 1. This method of con- 
trol has been so widely adopted that 
pH values which should be main- 
tained in many processes of manu- 
facture are very definite. 


HOW ARE VALUES DETERMINED? 


Since the significance of the pH 
values and the means for changing 
solutions from one value to another 
have been explained, all that is re- 
quired for the workman to know is 
how to make the determinations. 

In considering the determination 
of acidity or of alkalinity, there are 
two factors which must be taken 
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into our calculations; namely, quan- 
tity and intensity. The quantity of 
acid or alkali present is measured 
by a titration method in which the 
acid or the alkali is neutralized by 
the appropriate solution of known 
strength. The determination of Hy- 
drogen Ion concentration or pH, on 
the other hand, is a determination 
of the degree of acidity or alkalin- 
ity, or the intensifying factor. 


pH COMPARES TO HEAT MEASURE 


A parallel is found in heat meas- 
urements. A determination of the 
number of calories or of the British 
Thermal Units present involves the 
quantity of heat, while the actual 
temperature recorded by the ther- 
mometer is a measure of the degrve 
of heat or heat intensity. In dealing 
with heat the temperature rather 
than the quantity of keat is quiie 
often the controlling factor. This is 
also true with acidity or alkalinity. 
The intensity factor, or pH value, 
is frequently the controlling factor, 
rather than the quantity of acid or 
alkali present. 

The pH values that may be accu- 
rately measured by present methods 
range from 0 to 14. On the pH scale 


TABLE I 





No. of times Acidity or 
Alkalinity exceeds that of 
pure water (pH 7.0) 








10,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
10,000 (Acidity) 
1,000 


10 
1 (Pure Water) 
10 

100 


1,000 
11 10,000 (Alkalinity) 
12 100,000 
13 1,000,000 
14 10,000,000 








(shown above), the numeral 7 rep- 
resents neutrality. This means that 
if the material being tested has a 
reading of or value represented by 
7.0 it has neither acid nor alkaline 
properties. All the alkaline solutions 
and materials have pH values above 
7.0, while acid solutions and mate- 
rials have pH values below 7.0, the 
increase of acidity or alkalinity be- 
ing determined as stated previously. 

This scale is based upon scientific 
data, and those interested in pur- 
suing its derivation further may do 
so by consulting text books on the 
subject, such as “pH and Its Prac- 
tical Application” by LaMotte, Ken- 
ny and Reed, published by the Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. However, it is not 






















































necessary to know the underlying 
theory in order to take advantage 
of this valuable means of control of 
acidity and alkalinity. 

The LaMotte equipment for pH 
control is based on the colorimetric 
method. For measuring the pH of a 
solution, a series of indicator dyes, 
which assume definite colors for the 
different pH values, is employed; 
for example, the indicator “Phenol 
Red” is yellow at pH 6.8 and red at 
pH 8.4. Between these values the 
colors vary from yellow to red. 

In making a pH determination, 
color of tke solution that is being 
tested, after addition of the indica- 
tor, is compared with the color ex- 
hibited by solutions of known pH 
values which contain the same in- 
dicator. These latter solutions are 
known as “color standards.” The pH 
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Complete pH outfit, in this case the Universal outfit manufac- 
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Color change 





Acid Cresol Red 
Meta Cresol Purple 
LaMotte Yellow 
Bromphenol Blue 
Bromcresol Green 
Methy! Red 
Chlorphenol Red 
Bromthymol Blue 
Phenol Red 

Cresol Red 

Thymol Blue 
LaMotte Oleo Red B 
LaMotte Purple 
LaMotte Sulfo Orange 
LaMotte Violet 


| Red- Yellow 
Red- Yellow 
| Red-Yellow 
| Yellow-Blue 
| Yellow-Blue 
| Red-Yellow 
| Yellow-Red 
| Yellow-Blue 
| Yellow-Red 
| Yellow-Red 
| Yellow-Blue 
| Yellow-Red 
| Purple-Red 
Pale Yellow-Deep Orange 
| Red-Blue 











will be enabled to standardize its 
conditions in accordance with spe- 
cific needs. In dealing with the sub- 
ject of this character, the workman 
must first observe the requirements 
of his own plant and adjust condi- 
tions to fit in with these operations. 

When special work is to be done, 
the standard conditions can be al- 
tered accordingly, but with proper 
control the necessary changes can 
be predetermined and subsequently 
adhered to. It must also be borne in 
mind that with facilities 
at hand for conducting 
PH tests, the superinten- 
dent can extend pH con- 
trol to the operation of 
humidifiers, water sup- 
ply, and other factors in- 
volved in the normal op- 
eration of the plant. 

The following data has 
been summarized for the 
benefit of those install- 
ing pH control. It is ob- 
viously impossible to give 
definite pH values for the 


from 





tured by LaMotte Chemical Products Comp 


“The ABC of pH Control"’ are by poraiesion é F. L. LaMotte 


of the test solution then is the same 
as the pH value of the known solu- 
tion, or color standard, which color 
it matches. 


HELPS RESIST CORROSION 


In the albumin process of photo- 
lithography the workman is almost 
constantly dealing with materials 
which are very sensitive to extremes 
of acidity and alkalinity. These sub- 
stances will be greatly affected by 
the reaction of the various liquids 
with which they come in contact. 
Therefore, pH control provides an 
invaluable means of positively con- 
trolling these conditions within the 
operation, so that desired quality of 
presswork can be maintained. 

Also, it will be found that pH con- 
trol will serve a useful purpose in 
preventing corrosion of metal parts 
of the machines encountered in the 
passage of the work through the 
various operations, and each plant 


most successful opera- 
tion of the various steps 
in each plant. General 
pH zones are, therefore, given here 
in the outline of the normal opera- 
tions of the process. 

In the preparation of the plates, 
if acidity of the coating solution is 
too great it will cause turbidity or 
even precipitation of the albumin. If 
any amount of ammonia is added to 
the bichromated albumin, in order 
to decrease light sensitivity of the 
coated plate, care must be taken to 
avoid adding too great a proportion, 
which would require an unduly long 


exposure time. Under normal condi- 
tions the most satisfactory pH zone 
specification in this connection is 
from 5.6 to 7.6. 

Considerable caution is also ad- 
vocated during the etching of the 
plate. To serve its ultimate purpose 
efficiently the solution should nor- 
mally be of fairly acid nature. After 
the plate has been subjected to this 
action it is essential that all traces 
of etching solution be completely 
removed, in order to avoid subse- 
quent damage to the plate and its 
ability to withstand the wear and 
tear of press operations. 

The pH tests will be found very 
helpful in this connection, because 
it is possible to test the wash water 
from the plate to determine when 
its pH value undergoes no material 
change during the washing opera- 
tion. By this method a safeguard is 
established that no etching solution 
remains in contact with the plate 
surface when it is sent to press. 


SOLUTIONS USUALLY VARY WIDELY 


In practice it has been found that 
press water fountain solutions vary 
over a wide range of the acidity side 
of the pH scale. This is in direct op- 
position to the rules governing best 
operating conditions, as it has been 
definitely proved that these damp- 
ing solutions should be maintained 
within a reasonably narrow range 
of acidity, such range to be within 
the limits of 3.8 to 6.0. 

Control at this point enables the 
plate to give satisfactory produc- 
tion and remain in good condition 
even on very long runs. Excessive 
acidity, on the other hand, will be 


TABLE III 
PH Values of Various Acids and Bases 











Acids | pH value 





Hydrochloric Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid 
Sulfurous Acid 
Acetic Acid 

1 





Carbonic Acid 
Boric Acid 
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| 
| 
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pH value 


Bases *~s i! 


| Sodium Dieebenate 


Trisodium Phosphate.........| 


| Sodium Metasilicate 


| 


Lime (saturated) 
| Sodium Hydroxide.... 























the cause of swelling and deteriora- 
tion of the printing image on the 
plate. Furthermore, corrosion of the 
plates and the metal parts of the 
press can be either eliminated or 
greatly prohibited by proper pH con- 
trol of the water fountain solution. 

Considerable importance is at- 
tached by some lithographers to the 
advisability of determining the pH 
value of the various papers used in 
production. It is a well known fact 
that the keeping qualities of paper 
are affected by the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity in their makeup. Paper 
stocks having a pH value close to 
neutrality (7.0) are reputed to have 
the longest life, and to be more sat- 
isfactory for use where continual 
handling is encountered. 


PAPER HAS EFFECT ON INKS 


It also can be pointed out that 
the reaction of the paper can and 
may have some bearing on the ef- 
fectiveness of various inks. While 
this subject has not yet been thor- 
oughly investigated, this mention is 
made as an incentive to those in- 
terested, to extend such pH tests 
wherever possible in order to gain 
more complete control of all phases 
of the work. The reaction of inks is 
one which may prove of great im- 
portance, not only as regards the 
effect on the finished work, but as 
related to drying and other factors. 

In the operation of humidifiers, 
considerable corrosion can be pre- 
vented if the pH of the circulating 
water is determined from time to 
time. As the water is circulated 
through the system, adsorption of 
carbon dioxide from the air results, 
causing a corresponding increase in 
the acidity of the water with subse- 
quent corrosion of the equipment 
and damage to the system. 


CHECK ALL WATER SYSTEMS 

This can be prevented by periodic 
addition of alkali to the water, so 
that the reaction is always main- 
tained on the alkaline side of the 
PH value of approximately 7.5 to 8.0. 
This applies generally to air condi- 
tioning systems, and it might be of 
value to check the reaction of the 
water supply reaching the plant, in 
order to be sure that any variation 
in the results in routine preparation 
of solutions can be attributed to the 
water supply. 

Complete outfits for general use 
are made by the manufacturers of 
PH control equipment. 

In plants where the control is op- 
erated at night, it is reeommended 
that a daylight lamp be installed 
and used for both day and night op- 
eration, so that all the pH tests are 
made under uniform illumination. 
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Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of September 23, October 7, and October 14 
124 Page- and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Garamond (T) 
Light, 21; Bold, 18 
Bodoni (M) 
No. 175, 8; Book, 7; No. 375, 
6; Bold, 2 
Century Expanded (T) 
Scotch Roman (T) 
Bookman (T) 
Caslon (T) ‘ 
No. 37, 3; No. 137, 1; No. 337, 1; 
Bold, 1 
Futura (M) 
Medium, 3; Demi, 2; Bold, 1 
Ionic No. 5 (T) 
Baskerville (T) 
Cloister (T) 
Bold, 2; Light, 1 
Fairfield (T) 
Weiss Roman Bold (T) 
Alternate Gothic No. 51 (T) 
Cochin No. 1 (T) 
Corvinus Medium Condensed (M) 
Gothic No. 49 (T) 
Granjon (T) 
Kabel Bold (M) 
Lutetia (M) 
Original Old Style (T) 


T—Traditional; M—Modern 
Ads set in traditional faces 
Ads set in modern faces 


There were two advertisements 


which contained no type. 


Of all the advertisements, 44 cred- 
ited to traditional used modern dis- 
play. Nine advertisements with text 
in modern type faces used tradi- 
tional display. From the standpoint 
of display only, the score is Modern 
67; Traditional 55. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face 

Ads set in medium-face 

Ads set in bold-face 

Two ads contained no type. 


Layout 


Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


Illustration 


Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


General Effect (All-inclusive) 


Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


Caslon was used in 15 and Cen- 
tury Schoolbook in 15 of 133 ads in 
a 1942 Post analysis. Garamond gains 
two points in the eleven fewer ad- 
vertisements analyzed this year, while 
Bodoni suffered a loss of twelve ad- 
vertisements. 
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The modern (left) and traditional advertisements that are, in Scorekeeper's opinion, the 
best of those in the reviewed issues. Each of the ads makes striking use of 4-color illustration 
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Scrounged out PICTURES 


of the col because - - ARE | e 


Ne. 


WEAPONS [ete 


FOR TALKING OF TROOP 
The British soldier learns vital lessons in AND SHIP MOVEMENTS 
caution, safety, and hygiene from these 
and similar posters. Educational poster 
propaganda surrounds the soldier on the 
messroom walls and in his barracks. uf 
They are designed by the two War Office : i 
official artists, Lieutenant Abram Games Mf | a 
and Frank Newbould, both outstanding 





advertising poster artists in peacetime. v ‘ 
Colors and designs that are psychologi- ¥ 

cally sound are used with terse copy— Bs " 
not to replace things taught in training, } 

but to emphasize things that may be : 

forgotten when the need to remember is eV 


greatest. Apart from the purely instruc- ; 
tional series, the British War Office has iW) SR FOR YOUR COMRADES a 


ordered decorative posters, unlettered, 
lithographed in six colors, to break the \ : ome nenen aye” 
bleakness of camp quarters. Saehiibet 


educatio 


MAY END LIKE THIS--- 





FNESHOULD FALL ” Thtk ao 
: | MAY KIBRYOUR COMRADES 


USE SPADES * 





THEARMY BLOOD TRANSFUSION ‘ 
3 At SELFRIDGES OXFORD ST. W.i 


BROW YOU? OWN FOOD Me eee 


ANO SUPPLY YOUR OWN COOKHOUSE SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


—. 
6 ce om on or A an an - 
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FOR THE 


Protecting Loose Paper 

Every printer who buys his paper in 
carton lots knows that he frequently 
loses paper because of the careless way 
in which the carton is opened. This 
often makes it quite difficult to close the 
carton again sufficiently well to protect 
the paper which remains in the carton, 
causing a large amount of shrinkage in 
his stock items. 

The Rocky Mountain Bank Note Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colorado, uses a method 
of opening such cartons that prevents 
loss of paper, yet makes the contents of 
each carton instantly usable. The carton 
is cut along one corner and up each side 
at a 45 degree angle as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. By connecting the 


HERE 
rh 
we 


By opening a carton of paper stock as shown 
above, unused portion is protected from dam- 
age until every sheet has been used. This item 
explains the easy process of opening and storing 


upper ends of these two 45 degree cuts 
with a scored line, the end of the car- 
ton is made into a hinged flap that is 
very easy to open and close. 

The removal of the quantity of paper 
wanted or an inventory of the contents 
of the carton is a very simple matter. 
At the same time, the paper remaining 
in the carton is protected from dust and 
damage at all times. 


Back Stop on Rice Feeder 

The C. & P. Craftsman presses with 
Rice feeders are equipped with a long 
back stop post on the feed table which 
sticks out from the front of the press 
several inches above the floor. If this 
post is left in place, there is danger of 
the pressman injuring his legs on it. If 
removed when not in use, much time is 
consumed in replacing it whenever the 
back stop is needed. 

I found by experience that on my 12 
by 18 Rice, the long back stop is seldom 
used for stock wider than a No. 10 en- 
velope. So I had a duplicate post made 
from three-quarter inch round scrap, 
but only five inches long. This post is 
left in the press at all times, except 
when the longer one is needed such as 
for the two-up attachment, and proves 
no danger at all to the pressman’s legs. 

The printer can make his own post by 
filing a flat on the side of a three-quar- 
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BACK SHOP 


ter inch round stock, if a machine shop 
is not handy. A flat should also be filed 
on the side where the set-screw is to 
rest, to facilitate easy removal of the 
post from the press. 


Fixed Gages for Punching 

To eliminate the variation in punch- 
ing which is sometimes encountered 
when repeat orders are punched on the 
paper drill, Stanley B. Swanson, super- 
intendent of the printing department of 
the Federal Life Insur- 


several minutes to adjust. An even more 
important point is the fact that once a 
fixed gage has been made for a certain 
job, there is no chance for any variation 
in the punching to occur when orders 
for reprints of these standard forms are 
received. 

Fixed gages can be made up for every 
job which repeats from time to time. 
These gages should be plainly marked 
with form number or name of job and 
kept in a drawer near the drill. 


Lack of Oil Causes Trouble 

We are so busy here on the typeset- 
ting machines these days that for a long 
time we have been unable to take the 
necessary time out to oil the machine: 
properly. Naturally, this has been lead- 
ing to many difficulties and breakdown: 
of various kinds. 

We finally took time and oiled the 
machines very thoroughly last week, anc 





ance Company, Chicago, 
has devised a simple sys- 
tem of fixed gages. 

The original complaint 
was made by a vice-pres- 
ident of the company, 
who had difficulty filing 
his loose leaf copies of 
the weekly house maga- 
zine because the position 
of the holes varied from 
week to week. To correct 
this condition, Mr.Swan- 
son designed a gage like 
the one which appears 
in the sketch herewith. 

A 12-inch length of 3- 
pica wood furniture was 
used. Two small holes 
four inches apart were 
drilled into the strip of 











furniture, and next two 
snug fitting screws with 
straight shanks were then 
screwed into position on 
back gage. The heads of 
the screws were cut off 
to a height of 1% picas and rounded so 
the regular paper drill guide will easily 
slide over them. 

The end of the gage was cut down 
carefully to give correct position for the 
first hole to be drilled, then next the 
measurements for the other holes were 
marked and slotted out easily on the 
composing room saw. 

This simple gage is attached in two 
seconds, whereas the usual gages take 
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Moneyfor Gadgets! 


Every shop has its favorite “inven- 
tions,” developed by the men to 
make their work easier. Share these 
gadgets with fellow printers and 
earn money to boot! For each back 
shop item accepted The Inland 
Printer will pay you $2.00. Keep the 
copy simple and furnish sketches or 
photographs whenever possible. 
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Honuonon 
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The 12-inch fixed gage devised for a paper drill described here is 
shown above in detail. The lower sketch shows it in position and 
ready for use. Easily made, use of the gage prevents those inaccu- 
racies and variations which occur when a job comes up for reprint 


shortly after that the trip that holds 
up the second elevator when a line has 
been caught at the distributor box and 
then freed, started to fall forward un- 
der ordinary running conditions, hang- 
ing in midair when it was not supposed 
to hang. 

Guessing that this difficulty was being 
caused by the fact that we had given 
the part oil it was not accustomed to, 
we cleaned it dry. The trouble was still 
there, so we took off the trip and worked 
without it. 

In the morning the trip was put on 
the machine again, and then everything 
worked in swell shape. But this evening, 
just as we shut off the machine for the 
day, we found that the second elevator 
sleeve was becoming frozen onto the 
shaft, and that it was the slowness of 
its movement that was the cause of the 
trouble, rather than the speed of the 
trip. 

This part had been oiled along with 
the rest of the machine, but evidently it 
needed a real soaking in oil because of 
the long neglect. We gave the shaft a 
thorough oil bath, and now everything 
is okay again. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 





THE 
| 





STRICTLY TYPOGRAPHICAL 

Please, what should I do with proper 
nouns in a line of small caps, as in a 
subtitle?—Kansas. 

Please pardon me for an outburst 
o! impatience which I sense as com- 
ing over me. For my part, I say a 
line of small caps that has proper 
names in it should give those proper 
numes the customary “capital of 
respect,” as I have named it in nu- 
merous department comments. I 
have looked in a number of style- 
books for a clean, definite ruling on 
this point, without finding it. Should 
it be THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES PURGES THE SUPREME COURT or 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
PURGES THE SUPREME Court? I myself 
strongly prefer the latter style. 

Well, wait a minute—perhaps I’ve 
been in a dither over nothing at all. 
I see our steady old friend De Vinne 
gives a line on this question of ty- 
pography. In a sample of typing for 
the first words of a chapter he gives 
“HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
most admired of recent American 
poets,” et cetera—quite well dated 
attribution, by the way. But then 
again, in a chapter summary, he 
shows this: FORMS OF LETTERS—PHE- 
NICIAN LETTERS—ROMAN LETTERS—not 
PHENICIAN, ROMAN. For a credit line, 
he recommends THomas a KEmMPIS, 
and not THOMAS A KEMPIS; WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON, not WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. That commits him to a 
caps-and-small-caps style, which to 
me seems the only acceptable one. 

But: “French type-founders are 
now [1901] making for their new 
faces of Roman letter small capitals 
of greater height and width. Others 
put their small capitals on a wider 
set, so that they seem hair-spaced. 
So treated, the small-capital series 
is more readable, and can be used 
more effectively. French printers 
make good use of their new style of 
broad small capitals, without the 
employment of a large capital [the 
italics by ENT] for the names of 
characters in plays. It is a pleasing 
change.” Sample: 

MADAME DE TRANSPOR.—I]1 a des dents 
de loup, ce petit Fred! 


LA DUCHESSE.—Comment trouves-tu 
Mademoiselle de Beauval. 

If Iam wrong, printer friends, my 
neck is unreservedly stuck out for 
the fall of the axe. Grip the helve, 
and swing whole-heartedly. 


AGAIN, DIVISION 

Look: 

.. . the Soandso Co- 
operage Company. 

I think the operator and the reader 
must have been asleep when that got by. 
Don’t you?—District of Columbia. 

Perhaps they both were uneasy 
about just where to divide such 
words as “cooperate,” “co-operate.” 
Between them, they certainly did 
things to “cooperage.” 





Instead of sheep 


the next time you need 


something to count to 
help you go to sleep, try 
listing the uses of paper 
in your everyday life. You 
ought to list several hun- 
dred without half trying, 
including your income 
tax and its envelope, your 
computation sheets, your 
check, the stamp, and 
the notice which says you 


figured it wrong. 
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From the KVP Philosopher of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, comes this bit of hot weather advice 





MARKING 

As you can see by the enclosed, your 
errant knights wandered out of my con- 
trol. Obviously the printer’s “knights- 
errant” is wrong. The F&W dictionary 
at my elbow advises not following the 
French practice of pluralizing the ad- 
jective. It’s “knights errant,” isn’t it?— 
with a nice unrestricted white space be- 
tween the two words? May I add that 
I “read” your manuscripts and galleys 
with equal amounts of humility and in- 
terest, invariably having to jerk myself 
back from becoming too enthralled by 
the “story.”—Illinois. 

This comes from the young lady 
in the I. P. office whose sad lot it is 
to handle my stuff. Heaven help her 
—she needs human sympathy and 
divine uplift. Here’s the dope on the 
immediate situation: Under the 
heading, “Poet, Meet Proofreader,” 
came the query: “In Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem ‘Aurora Leigh’ I find 
‘knight-errants.’ Should it not be 
‘knights errant’?—Minnesota. 

My answer was: “Most persons 
would say ‘Yes,’ and I cannot say 
‘No.’ ‘Errant’is an adjective. Knights 
errant are errant knights, knights 
who go about in search of adven- 
ture. Webster gives the plural as 
‘knights-errant.’ I myself like to say 
‘daughter-in-laws,’ ‘attorney-gen- 
erals,’ et cetera. This is not a rul- 
ing, just a personal preference.” 

Well, in my copy it broke between 
“knights-” at the end of one line 
and “errant” at the start of the next 
line. With the hyphen coming at the 
end of the line I, wishing to be quite 
sure that there would be no break 
involving possible discard of the 
hyphen, made the sign —, calling 
for a closing up of the type—after 
the hyphen. The word came in the 
middle of the line of type, and the 
compositor made it “knightserrant.” 
In so doing, he killed the point I was 
trying to make. If I had crossed off 
the hyphen, he would have been 
right; but I did not cross it off— 
therefore, says I, he was wrong. 
Sometimes the writer is wrong—and 
he should be grateful to the opera- 
tor or proofreader who corrects him. 
But sometimes he is right, and an 
overzealous setter of type “corrects” 
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him into an error—as, I think in 
this instance. What would you 
proofreaders think of the mark as 
described? Would you have kept the 
hyphen, or would you have thrown 
it into the discard because of the 
mark — following it at the end of 
the copy line? Fortunately, it could 
be corrected on the galley. 


AGAIN, THE COLLECTIVE NOUN 

How is this for a singular-plural mix- 
up: “Mankind are a herd of knaves and 
fools”? It comes from no less an ex- 
emplar of good English than William 
Hazlitt. Makes you look foolish, does it 
not?—Wisconsin. . 

It does not. I think Mr. Hazlitt’s 
grammar is in this spot absotively 
and posilutely W-R-O-N-G, but (as 
the old French philosopher said) I’d 
die for his right to say it his own 
way. Recently I came upon this gem 
of mixed grammar: “There were not 
a score of persons present.” These 
sentences do not set up models to be 
imitated or horrible examples to be 
avoided; what they actually do is to 
rebuke the persons who wish to put 
a tight and chafing harness on the 
good old plug of English expression. 
The old nag Las quite too high and 
gallant a spirit to be treated that 
way by us! 

Hazlitt was a good man, and knew 
his grammar. But “Mankind are a 
herd” is hard to take. With respect 
for authority, we must still insist 
upon individual judgment and sim- 
ple common sense. The King in his 
“invisible suit” was just a naked 
man. And it takes a good man (or 
woman) to look good without a bit 
of dry goods to cover the grotesquer- 
ies of human anatomy. 


PRODUCING OBEDIENT CHILDREN 

Is it good English to say “Discipline 
produces good children”? We have been 
wrangling over that question for a week. 
It of course is not a technical proofroom 
question, but we as proofreaders are 
rather sensitively concerned about the 
English that goes over our desks in 
proof. You know how it is with proof- 
readers, we are the world’s greatest crit- 
ics; machines with minds, you might 
say.—New Jersey. 

The sentence as given may be 
okay as newspaper English, hurry- 
up English, but it is not good Eng- 
lish. The expression is inexact. The 
writer’s meaning is not to be missed, 
but he could easily have worded it 
better. Discipline promotes obedi- 
ence in children. It contributes, as 
part of their education, to develop- 
ment of the virtue of taking orders 
—obeying. It cultivates submission 
to proper authority. A simple state- 
ment that discipline makes children 
obedient (sometimes!) would have 
been better. 
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DOOMED OR DESTINED? 

What, please, is the difference between 
being doomed and being destined to 
anything ?—Tennessee? 

Quick, Watson, the—dictionary! 
The essential idea back of both 
words is that of something bound to 
happen to a person. And, as I get 
the words, the essential difference 
is that “doom” is commonly used in 
connection with a bad fate, and 
“destine” without commitment but 
generally with a connotation of 
happy ending. A person is doomed 
to die, perhaps by disease, perhaps 
by the hangman’s act. An enter- 
prise is doomed to failure through 
insufficient resources or bad man- 
agement. A man may be destined to 
happiness, to success, and to great 
accomplishments. 

In many instances, like this, the 
“feel” of a word is a trustworthy 
guide. A newly organized proofroom 
might perhaps be said to be des- 
tined to trouble, but you would 
never say it is doomed to great use- 
fulness as a factor in the house’s 
business. “Doom,” it seems, is a 
more exact word than “destine.” It 
has a distinct savor of damnation. 
Destiny may be a good or bad fate; 
doom is unhappy. 


“AN AN" 

I am reading a learned manuscript. 
The copy said originally “Referred to an 
an old saying.” The author had seen 
something was wrong. He crossed off the 
second “an,” leaving “Referred to an old 
saying.” Perhaps this will make a text 
for one of those little proofroom ser- 
mons by ENT that we have profited 
from in the past. 

It does. Undoubtedly, the sen- 
tence or note was meant to Say, 


PO etl 


“Referred to as an old saying.” The 
author, in reviewing his own copy, 
was only halfway alert. He detected 
the presence of error, but failed to 
correct it completely. Presumably 
he would have had hard words for 
a proofreader who might have made 
the same mistake in handling the 
stuff in type. Infallibility ain’t! 


POET, MEET PROOFREADER 

In Mrs. Browning’s poem “Aurora 
Leigh” I find “knight-errants.” Should 
it not be “knights errant”?—Minnesota. 

Most persons would say “Yes,” 
and I cannot say “No.” “Errani” is 
an adjective. Knights errant are er- 
rant knights, knights who go about 
in search of adventure. Webster 
gives the plural as “knightserrant.” 
I myself like to say “daughter-in- 
laws,” “attorney generals,” et cet- 
era. That is not a ruling, just a per- 
sonal preference. 


XMAS IS COMING! 

I remember your commenting on “a 
Xmas card.” Should I let it go “a 
L. M. S. missionary” (meaning ‘a Lon- 
don Missionary Society missionary), or 
make it “an”?—New York. 

Here again, as in the case of 
“Xmas,” it depends on how you ac- 
tually read (or say in your mind) 
the abbreviated form: as “Ecksmas” 
or “Christmas.” When your eye falls 
upon the initials “L. M. S.,” do you 
think “Ell Em Ess,” or “London Mis- 
sionary Society”? I do not recall the 
exact phrase, but it gave me a thrill 
when I heard President Roosevelt, 
accepting his draft for a fourth 
term, speak of “an Unra” some- 
thing-or-other, instead of “a U-N- 
R-R-A so-and-so.” Clearly he took 
the initials as a word. 


He Taught Coolies to Read .. and They Became a Nation! 


te New Year’s day, 1912, marked a turning point in world history... 

China, an ancient Empire, became a Republic. But Sun Yat-sen, who 
took office as President, realized that he had a republic without citizens 
... because only a scant minority could read. 

Then came James Yen, inheritor of Sun Yat-sen’s vision for his 
people. He, too, realized that without reading these people could never 
become a modern nation. So he found a way to teach them—through one 
of the most briiliant inventions in history. 

With scholarly skill, this greatest of China’s living teachers reduced 
the complex written Chinese language of more than 40,000 characters 
to 1,000... called it Pai-Hua, “the language of the people.” 

Today, all over China, eager millions in cities, towns, and mud vil- 
lages are reading ... new books on economics, geography, government, 
and world history which have been written in Pai-Hua. China has be- 
come the world’s greatest laboratory of mass education. And the liter- 
ate, democratic, powerful nation of which Sun Yat-sen dreamed is now 


becoming a reality. 


In these words, germ of a full-page ad in metropolitan newspapers, American Weekly attempted to 
show necessity of educating peoples of the world before they have ability to govern themselves 
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Six Methods for the Distribution 


of Factory Overhead 


This detailed discussion of the various 


methods of distributing factory over- 


hecd expense should be interesting to printers who have been confused about this @ ky A. ° 2. ° Kiechlin 


distribution of factory overhead 

on other than a labor-hour or 
machine-hour basis is a satisfac- 
tory method of costing production 
and whether it would give greater 
costing accuracy. Because the sub- 
ject apparently engenders so much 
speculation, we will discuss it in de- 
tail here. 

Factory overhead expense covers 
all the wages of superintendents, 
watchmen, light, heat, power, wa- 
ter, repair, depreciation, waste and 
spoilage, taxes, supplies not direct- 
ly chargeable to production, insur- 
ance, and any item other than the 
direct wages and materials. The 
proper allocation of this expense is 
essential to accurate costing. In 
cost accounting, this allocation may 
be made in one of the six following 
ways: 

1. Based on direct wages paid. 
Where the plant has a payroll of 
$5,000 a month with a factory over- 
head of $1,000, or 20 per cent, this 
ratio is figured on the wage cost of 
the job to arrive at the overhead 
expense chargeable thereto. For ex- 
ample, if the wage cost on a job is 
$100, the factory overhead allocated 
to it for costing purposes is 10 per 
cent of $100, or $10. 


Pais printers ask if the 


TREND IS TO NEW METHOD 


Up to a few years ago this method 
was most frequently used, but there 
is a definite trend away from it to- 
day due to wide use of machinery 
in our production and the ever-in- 
creasing speeds of machines, which 
tends to increase the dollar volume 
of output in ratio to the wages. In 
other words, wages usually decrease 
in ratio with an increase in the use 
of machinery or an increase in the 
output speed; as a consequence, this 
method is being scrapped in many 
plants. 

Printing is largely a mechanical 
process and machine speeds have 
been on the upswing for years; 
hence this method is not desirable 
in our industry. Yet we know print- 
ers who continue to use it. These 
printers are not likely to find their 
costs accurate. Moreover, with the 
postwar period will come improved 
machinery, with speedier units and 


greater diversification, which will 
make this method more obsolete and 
inadequate and consequently more 
inefficient than it is today. 

2. Based upon labor hours or the 
time element. 

Some printers do not realize that 
there may be a big difference be- 
tween the distribution of overhead 
expense on the basis of direct wages 
in dollars and in labor hours. In 
most cases, the labor-hour method 
begets greater accuracy in all the 
industries. 


THIS METHOD BEST FOR US 


In the printing industry, where 
labor is the chief element in pro- 
duction, as in hand composition, 
the labor-hour method is tops. The 


COPY FOR POSTWAR 





= HAVEN°’T 
FORGOTTEN 
HOW TO FORGET 


V3 
Business history is full of 
failures that occurred be- 
cause managements thought 
their customers would not 
forget. So they stopped ad- 


vertising. And you know 
what happened! 


Even though you may not 
have all the goods to sell 
you’d like to have, you stiil 
can sell service. You can 
still keep your name fresh 
in people’s memory—in va- 
rious ways. 


Let us help you—with the 
distinctive, individualized 
printed pieces that help peo- 
ple remember to remember. 











FFFADIECERES 


A reminder that advertising is always the best 
medicine for faulty memories. From Provence- 
Jarrard Company, of Greenville, South Carolina 


reason is very obvious. An hour is 
always sixty minutes and is com- 
mon to all plants and all depart- 
ments in a plant whereas wages are 
flexible. They may rise or fall at 
any time but this does not mean 
that factory overhead will rise or 
fall simultaneously. Moreover, much 
of factory overhead expense—light, 
heat, superintendent’s salary, and 
other items—is dependent upon the 
hours a plant is in operation. Other 
factory costs, such as rent and de- 
preciation, have a direct relation- 
ship to the number of hours the 
machines run. 

The weak spot in this method is 
that a boy running a $50 machine 
is charged with the same burden 
as a highly-skilled man running a 
$2,000 machine. The labor-hour rate 
is the total overhead divided by the 
total number of the direct Fours 
worked. If overhead is $960 a month 
and direct factory hours total 320, 
the labor-hour rate for overhead is 
$3. If a job takes six hours, the 
overhead charge is $18. 

3. Based on materials used. If 
the cost of materials is $2,000 and 
overhead expense $500, the rate is 
25 per cent. This method would be 
satisfactory only if materials re- 
main fixed in price. Obviously, light, 
heat, and taxes are not affected by 
an increase or a decrease in the 
price of materials, nor is the level 
of wages changed. 


MAKES ESTIMATING DIFFICULT 


If materials increased in price 
from $2,000 to $3,000, this would not 
in itself change the $500 overhead 
expense but the ratio would then 
be 16.6 per cent. The ratio would 
change with market prices on ma- 
terials and it would be difficult to 
make comparative cost studies or 
estimate profitably. 

4. Based on prime cost, which is 
wages and materials. The manage- 
ments which utilize this method are 
up against the same problem as 
those distributing overhead on the 
basis of materials used. When price 
restrictions are removed in the 
postwar period prices may go up or 
down and this will distort the cosi- 
ing process we have been accus- 
tomed to to a considerable degree. 


a 














5. Based on unit of production. 
Overhead is apportioned according 
to units of production and works 
out well where process costing is 
used, as in a bottling plant, bakery, 
or foundry, where the same or simi- 
lar units are produced from a pat- 
tern, mold, or batch of ingredients. 


JOBS MUST BE STANDARDIZED 


If a baker bakes 1,000 cakes from 
a batch of dough and the charge- 
able overhead is $100, the overhead 
per unit is ten cents. He adds the 
cost of labor and materials, com- 
puted the same way, and this will 
give him the over-all cost per unit. 
Printing jobs are too diversified to 
use this system efficiently. If all 
printed jobs were the same, the unit 
cost might be used. At best this is 
only an average cost and by itself 
is not dependable. 

6. Based on machine hours. Bur- 
den is distributed to production on 
the number of hours a machine is 
used. If a machine runs 100 hours 
a month and the burden allocated 
to it is $600, the rate is $6 an hour. 
A job taking five hours would carry 
$30 overhead expense. If machines 
are the same, the total overhead is 
allocated equally. If machines are 
not the same, the overhead on each 
different unit must be computed 
separately on the basis of direct 
wage cost, materials used, prime 
cost, the labor hours, or the total 
machine costs divided by hours of 
operation. 


CHANGE MAY BE ADVISABLE 


We have given the fundamentals 
of the various methods of distribut- 
ing overhead expense so that the 
printer will have a better under- 
standing of costing factory over- 
head in its entirety. Knowing the 
methods in general use, he is not 
likely to want to change his own 
present method for one not so good 
or he can change over to the right 
method if he is using one that is 
not satisfactory. 

There are different schools of 
thought about overhead allocation, 
and accurate distribution is a mat- 
ter of considerable dispute among 
the accountants. The printer should 
remember that costs will vary ac- 
cording to the method of distribut- 
ing the overhead. Consequently, he 
should use the same method all the 
time and if he does change, he must 
take this into consideration later 
on when making comparative cost 
analyses. In fact, it is very doubtful 
whether he can make a dependable 
analysis with the prior-period costs 
after changing from one method to 
another. He must build his experi- 
ence figures all over again. 
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However, some accountants con- 
tend that where all wages are well 
equalized in a plant and machines 
are of about the same type and 
value, the direct-wage and labor- 
hour methods will work out about 
the same. Always bear in mind that 
over-costing will lose business and 
under-costing will cut a profit. In 
both cases, the printer loses money. 

The foregoing methods are usable 
where a plant is costed as one unit, 
where it is departmentalized, or in 
setting the machine-hour rates, but 
they all cover the indirect distribu- 


- tion routine. In other words, all of 


the factory overhead is totaled and 
charged on a pro-rata basis. 


WAGE COST VS. MACHINE HOURS 


If total overhead is $5,000 and 
total direct labor cost $25,000, the 
ratio is 20 per cent. If the manage- 
ment computes overhead charge- 
able to each job on the basis of 
wage cost, the charge to a certain 
department with a wage cost of 
$5,000 is $1,000, or 20 per cent. If 
the department has two machines 
of the same kind and the allocation 
is broken down to a machine-hour 
rate, the overhead chargeable to 
each machine is $500. A job done on 
one of these machines with a wage 
cost of $250 would carry a 20 per 
cent overhead rate, or $50. 

In the printing industry, how- 
ever, both the labor-hour and the 
machine-hour costing methods are 
more accurate when all charges are 
made directly. In a previous article, 
we detailed the method of making 
direct charges. Rent, taxes, insur- 
ance, power, et cetera, are charge- 
able directly on the basis of floor 
space, horsepower used, investment, 
and other factors, in each depart- 
ment, and then to each machine in 
the same way, charging indirectly 
only items that can’t be apportioned 
with mathematical precision. 


EXPENSE MUST BE ESTIMATED 


Up to here, we have discussed 
costs as though the printer waited 
until the end of a period, made his 
computations, and then used these 
figures to determine the cost on 
current jobs, but, as stated in a 
previous article, and re-stated here 
because of its importance in cost- 
ing, this will give only historical 
information. 

To compute any current job costs 
with assurance of piofit, the printer 
must work out the burden rate in 
advance—estimate the amount of 
various burden items for a forth- 
coming period. Some use the aver- 
age figures for previous years but 
these must be modified to cover 
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Just for Fun! 


The Inland Printer 
presents a 


‘Typotectural © 
CONTEST! 


> Every printer has amused him- 
self at some time or other by 
creating a picture by means of 
type and rules. On the oppo- 
site page are specimens from 
various sources. Because such 
“spots” often can be put to 
practical use, and because their 
creation is a challenge to a 
compositor’s skill and his in- 
genuity, we are sponsoring a 
very informal contest. Creator 
of the best example of clever 
craftsmanship with type and 
rules will be awarded a three- 
year subscription to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, with two- 
year and one-year subscriptions 
going to winners of second 
and third places. 
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THE RULES 


> Designs must not be ab- 
stract. We don’t want any argu- 
ments among the judges about 
what some entry represents, 
nor confusion about which side 
is right side up. Entries must be 
constructed only of rules, type 
characters, and printers’ ding- 
bats. Picture cannot exceed 
three square inches. Designs 
will be judged by our staff. 


Form, one color only, must be 
fitted so that it can be locked 
up and printed from. Submit 
six clean proofs (name and 
address on one only) to ““Typo- 
tectural Editor,” The Inland 
Printer, by February 1, 1945. 


>» You needn’t stay at home 
from work to “‘design,”’ so that 
you can get in on the fun of this 
contest. Maybe you whipped 
together your pet picture years 
ago and have put it to use. It’s 
eligible. Send it in and see how 
your art stacks up alongside 
that of others... or 
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Start “building 
yours TODAY! 
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Personal style can be achieved in type pictures. Flag is from bulletin 
of Cleveland Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Man at right of it, 
shootin’ cowboy, and man in a hurry (within range of cowboy's gun) 
all created and used by Royal Typographers, Philadelphia. Stylized 
man, also by flag, was made by Ronald Bell, Dunfermline Fife, Scot- 
land. The train at which he points was sent in by F. A. Huggenberger, 
instructor, South High Print Shop, Omaha. Below it, unmistakably 
Santa Claus, by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. Below Santa is a con- 

ption of blind used by Illinois Society for Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Frightened boy is a self portrait by Joe Hartsfield, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Earl H. Emmons did man and woman holding hands. Other 
two pictures were used in previous issues of The Inland Printer 





future contingencies. The printer 
costs the individual jobs, not jobs 
en masse, and the work must be 
charged as it goes through with a 
fair proportion of the burden which 
must be accurate and easily applied. 
In their computation of overhead, 
some printers use costing systems 
that are too involved, which results 
in errors, difficult costing routine, 
and analysis none too easy. Your 
cost system should be accurate and 
easy to apply. 


YOU MUST KNOW COSTS 


Better costing is a “must” for 
all printers if they expect to get 
through the war on sound financial 
legs and make the most of their 
postwar opportunities. Revolution- 
ary developments in printing proc- 
esses, new and improved printing 
equipment offering opportunities to 
capture bigger markets than ever 
before, will bring with them the 
need for more accurate and ade- 
quate costing technique. 

There is another side to the pic- 
ture. Recently we read that postwar 
typewriters will have greater vari- 
eties of type to enable businessmen 
to prepare in their offices much 
copy that formerly was sent to the 
printer. This means that the printer 
must offset this competition with 
a more aggressive salesmanship in 
other fields or cut costs so that he 
can meet this competition head on. 
To keep costs down to the minimum 
the printer must utilize an effective 
cost control by means of an ade- 
quate cost system. 

But first he must understand the 
fundamentals of costing, or he can- 
not apply the proper costing prac- 
tices. To assist the printer in the 
attainment of this objective, we 
have discussed the main elements 
touching overhead costing in this 
and in the article which appeared 
on page 60 of the July issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


* * 


Issues Color Bibliography 

An annotated bibliography listing 
seventy-five books on the subject of 
color has been issued in booklet form 
by General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion. Copies of the book are available 
to printers. The titles are grouped 
under sections as follows: Historical 
Background; Color Harmony; The 
Munsell System; The Ostwald Sys- 
tem; Color Charts; Color-in Paint- 
ing; Color in Printing, Advertising, 
and Merchandising; The Science of 
Color; The Human Eye; Psychology; 
Functional Color; and Rare Books. 
This new bibliography adequately 
covers the entire field of color. 
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Post Card Standby 

Not new at all but a good idea for 
the printer to remember is the post 
card picturing a local hotel, bank, 
store, or other institution. These 
cards can be sold in towns of all 
sizes. 

Rod Maclean, advertising mana- 
ger of California Bank, Los Angeles, 
said that the information desk at 
the bank had so many requests for 
the post cards which were furnished 
by a local club that it “seemed like 
a good idea to get one of our own. 
.. . Probably do us a mite of good 
here and there, now and then.” 

So the California Bank distributes 
a post card bearing a picture of its 
head office, giving a printer a steady 
bit of business. 


Wartime Conservation Help 

Most of us have a little trouble 
remembering to turn off the elec- 
tricity unless we pay the bills. 

Western Newspaper Union has is- 
sued a little card, 4 by 3 inches, one 
of which is placed in front of the 
operator of every typesetting ma- 
chine. Printed red and blue on white 
stock, the card reads: “Electricity 
Has Gone to War! You can help con- 
serve. Turn off Lino motor at start 
of lunch hour and end of each shift. 
Turn out your front and back light. 
Push in on clutch handle for safety 
and prevention of accidents.” 


2. Turn out your front and back light. | 
3. Push in on dutch handle for safety and | 
prevention of accidents. | 


Yours for Vicory W.N.U. | 





To remind men operating machines that a saving 
can be made in power bills, Western Newspaper 
Union uses this card, placed near the operator 
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Similar cards should find ready 
sale in other fields where machinery 
is powered by electricity, both in 
plants and in offices and rest rooms. 


Menus for the Young 

Since most of us have the bad 
habit of wishing we’d ordered the 
plate that the other fellow gets ina 
restaurant, it is a good idea to be- 
come acclimated at a tender age to 
the hard fact that you 
get what you order. 

For helping parents see 
that their young sprout 
gets his vitamins without 
clamoring for theirs, Hil- 
aire’s Restaurant, Port- 
land, Oregon, has a “very 
special menu for all good 
little boys and girls” 8 





encouraged to lug them off home and 
to hurry back for a new one each 


week, the reorders should be brisk 

enough for any printer. 

Civic Campaigns Make Jobs 
Printers in Johnstown, Pennsy]l- 

vania, are always hunting for ideas 

for building up their town, because 


what will help Johnstown helps its 


printers, according to Ned Benshoff, 
of Benshoff Printing Company. 

Opportunity came in that com- 
munity when Johnstown freed it- 
self from the destruction caused by 
regular floods. Every printer joined 
in the campaign to spread the good 
news all over the nation that Johns- 
town is “Flood Free.” 

Letters and literature by thou- 
sands have gone out announcing 
the news. A bank wrote to 3,000 cor- 
respondent banks, financial houses, 
and investment brokers. The con- 
gressman furnished literature to 








years old or under. 





On yellow paper printed 





in brown, the menu con- 





tains a variety of meals 





for children, plus the in- 





formation that the “good 





little boys and girls who 





eat everything on their 









































plates will get a nice stick 
of candy from the lady 
at the door when they 
leave.” It is very cleverly 
illustrated with animals 
and children by the ar- 
tist, Helen Berry Moore. 
Made from a 9- by 12- 
inch sheet of paper, the 
item is folded twice so 
that the front and back 
covers and menus are on 
one side of the paper, the 
other side containing a health re- 
minder schedule for a week, with 
spaces for giving colored-star credit 
when credit is due for the perform- 
ance of prosaic duties such as “help 
mother, wash hands, bed on time, 
eat vegetables, and pick up toys.” 
Any restaurant patronized by the 
family trade should welcome a simi- 
lar menu. Since the little ones are 


Coaxing youngsters to eat their spinach is the aim of this menu 


When this chart «s ai filled i come in for lunch or dinner 


\ hurry ! hurry! something special inside 


the members of Congress. A printed 
folder was sent with letters that 15,- 
000 school children wrote to friends 
and relatives living outside town. 
Gummed poster stamps and sta- 
tionery emblems are being sold by 
local printers. The flood of printed 
words from and about Johnstown is 
almost as spectacular as the old- 
time river floods. 
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Wartime Selling 

With hotels crowded to the limit 
and shortage of help forcing their 
guests to make their own beds and 
perform other such tasks for them- 
selves, the hotels have an immediate 
selling job to do—to keep the guests 
happy for post-war business. 

A booklet issued by the Hotel Book- 
Cadillac in Detroit approaches per- 
tection in this selling for the post- 
war period. “Hotel Book-Cadillac is 
just like home!” the cover says, with 
in illustration of a man in sock-feet 
sitting in an easy chair, reading a 
i.ewspaper and dropping cigar ashes 
on the floor. 

Amusing sketches throughout the 
eight-page booklet point out how 
difficult it is to get and to keep help 
these days—just as it is at tome. The 
introductory copy reads: “We’ve al- 
ways tried to make it better! To give 
you the sort of service that only the 
most pampered plutocrat could ex- 
pect in his gilded castle. But ... now 
we're just like home! Do you have 
‘cook trouble?’ SO DO WE!” It con- 
tinues through the book in the same 
vein, with only four or five lines of 
copy to a page. 

This humorous copy is tied in with 
post-war by the copy on the back 
cover. “We trust you will realize,” it 
reads, “that we’re giving you the 
very best service available and we’re 
eagerly preparing for the good times 
to come when the problems of home 
will be eliminated—and only warm 
friendliness left ‘at your service.’ ” 


Advertising Bath Mat 

Any insurance company will tell 
you seriously that getting clean is 
one of the most dangerous occupa- 
tions in the home. So a printed item 
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Typical of the booklet is the humorous treatment of this cover for a Detroit 
hotel, which must have rade the rocky road easier for wartime travelers 


Seechesten 
Pastel Delivery 


ZONE NUMBERS 


and POSTAL RATES 


SPONSORED BY 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.« ¢ Cramer Drug Co., Inc. 
Pidgeon Shoe Store + Projansky, Inc., Furrier 
Art Holtzman Associates 


Prepared ir ion with 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


New York 


By helping the post office, this alert Rochester 
printer also helped himself sell more printing 


that should sell easily to hotels or 
stores is a thin paper wallboard bath 
mat to use on slippery floors. 

Hotel Temple Square, Salt Lake 
City, uses one approximately 2114 by 
13% inches. It is printed in dark blue 
with an ornamental border and this 
copy: “New Sanitary Bath Mat. Use 
this on the floor or under the shower. 
Will not slip when wet. Will not dis- 
integrate.” 

The difficulty about this item at 
present is the question of securing 
the material. If sufficient materials 
are not available at the moment, put 
the mat down on your list of hotel 
and tourist camp items for postwar. 


What’s the Zone? 

A good idea from a civic as well 
as business viewpoint is the booklet 
published by Ayer & Streb, Roch- 
ester, New York, that gives zone 
numbers of that city and postal 
rates. 

Prepared in conjunction with the 
post office, so that it is “official,” the 
book was sponsored by and carries 
advertising of several Rochester 
business firms. Zones are listed first 
by apartments, banks, buildings, 
clubs, post office box mail, hospitals, 
hotels, schools, federal departments, 
and then by alphabetical street 
lists. There is a list of the cities that 
have installed the zoning system. 
The pos‘al rates and information 
on mail to members of the Armed 
Forces closes the 44-page, 4- by 7- 
inch book. The cover is red, white, 
and blue. 

Zone numbers have become an es- 
sential part of the address. The 
compact usefulness of the Rochester 
booklet could be duplicated in other 
zoned cities. 


Picturing the Home Town 

“Souvenir of Memphis in Pencil 
Sketches,” copyrighted by Universal 
Hi-Lites Company of that city, is a 
36-page, 6- by 9-inch booklet that 
lets the sketches tell the story. 

Except for a brief foreword and a 
centerspread map showing public 
transportation to places elsewhere 
illustrated, the book contains only 
pictures of the city. 

The pencil drawings feature 
churches, bus and railway stations, 
hotels, theaters, the USO, and other 
places of interest to one from out- 
of-town. Letting the pictures tell 
the story is an attractive change. 


CITATION FOR SERVICE 


PRESENTED TO 





Who Gave Most Generously of Time and Effort In Order To 


Extend The Ideals of Service and 


a Period 


Humanity 
When The City of Evansville, The War Effort & The Fighting 
Forces Stood In Need of Such Assistance & Generosity 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
EVANSVILLE COMMUNITY WAR CHEST CAMPAIGN 


1944 


Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana, printed this citation for civilians, 
an item which boosted the war effort as well as provided him extra volume 
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Rehabilitation Featured by School 


Province of Quebec sets up bilingual school of graphic arts to 


teach veteran rehabilitation courses and practical education for youths 


@® WHILE IN SERVICE in the Armed 
Services many men have learned 
lithography, or enough about it to 
have an interest in learning more. 
Butin letterpress and other branches 
of the graphic arts industry the 
ranks are thinning. There are few 
newcomers to replace those who drop 
out because of retirement, death or 
war injury. Thus there 
is increased reason for 
interest in vocational 
schools, such as the one 
proposed for New York 
City, backed by the em- 
ployers, the unions, and 
the public schools. 

Canada has set up an 
example with Montre- 
al’s School of Graphic 
Arts. Opened officially 
last March, the school 
offered a complete pro- 
gram of study for the 
first time this fall. (Be- 
ing in the province of 
Quebec, the school is bilingual; all 
members of the staff are required to 
read and speak both French and 
English. A correspondence course on 
printing is being prepared by the 
school in the French language.) 

Rehabilitation courses for the men 
returned from active duty receive 
special attention. Many of them 
have regained old skill and acquired 
new techniques. Through part-time 
courses, more practical background 
knowledge of printing is available 
to salesmen and others who can add 
to their value to the industry by 
having such information. 

But the fundamental concern of 
the new school is to graduate young 
craftsmen and technicians with a 
broad knowledge of printing proc- 
esses and the allied trades, as well 
as a specialized training in one par- 
ticular branch. 

The main program is one for four 
school years, designed to appeal to 
the high school graduate, although 
those who qualify otherwise are not 
denied admittance. During the first 
year, Students are given basic train- 
ing in all branches of the graphic 
arts. Theoretical courses, to supple- 
ment general education, are offered 
for the first two years. They cover 
such diversified subjects as chem- 
istry for printing and bookbinding, 
sociology, labor laws, commercial 
law, shop practices, cost finding, es- 
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Louis-Phillipe Beaudoin, the 
principal of Montreal school 


timating, accounting, mathematics, 
proofreading, a history of printing, 
drawing, and layout. 

With the second year comes more 
intensive training in that graphic 
arts branch they have chosen and 
to which they are best fitted, as 
shown by their first year work. The 
third and fourth years are devoted 
to thorough specialized 
training, with stress on 
shop practices and pro- 
duction methods. 

The students who are 
to benefit from this en- 
viable training are to be 
chosen with care. First, 
an applicant is inter- 
viewed by oneof the ad- 
mission counselors, who 
must be satisfied with 
the student’s past rec- 
ords and believe that 
ke shows an aptitude 
for graphic arts work. 
Stringent physical and 
mental tests follow an interview. A 
young applicant need not be a Tar- 
zan or Amazon to have the physical 
requirements, which mainly de- 
mand that he or she must have no 
defects that would hinder progress 
in the printing trades. The same 
thing is true of the intelligence 
tests, personality inventories, and 
aptitude examinations. 

Once accepted, during the first 
year the student has opportunity to 
try each one of the school’s fifteen 
trades. The counselor aids in the 
selection, as he later aids in plac- 
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ing the graduate student in the in- 
dustry. How well the student adapts 
himself to his job and the genera] 
value his education has been to his 
employers are checked by the schoo] 
as a measure of the efficiency of the 
teaching and guidance available at 
the School of Graphic Arts. 

Now temporarily housed in the old 
Montreal Technical School, it is ex- 
pected that a new building will per- 
mit expansion after peace comes. 
If the building itself is a case of 
making something do for the dura- 
tion, the school equipment is not in 
the same category, being the bes: 
that the market has available for 
teaching purposes. 

The Provincial Government otf 
Quebec has spent over $260,000 for 
plant material and anticipates buy- 
ing more as the equipment becomes 
available. The school library con- 
tains 750 volumes and complete files 
of trade and technical publications. 
There is interest in establishing a 
specialized research laboratory at 
the school. 

Credit for this “great step for- 
ward in the practical education of 
Quebec youth” belongs mainly to the 
Honorable Hector Perrier, Minister 
of Education for the province, and 
to Mr. Louis-Phillipe Beaudoin, prin- 
cipal of the School of Graphic Arts. 

Taught by a staff of specialists, 
the technical courses are form and 
plate preparation, which includes 
hand and mechanical composition, 
photoengraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping, imposition, engraving 
andetching, offset plate preparation, 
and photocomposition and transfer 
work; the printing processes taught 
are letterpress, intaglio, rotagravure, 
lithography, offset and duplicating 
processes, silk screen process; and 
bindery operations: binding, ruling, 
gilding, marbling, and stamping. 
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An instructor explains and demonstrates to his students the working principles of the folding machine 
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The bookbinding: equipment in- 
cludes approximately 3,300 stamp- 
ing irons dating from the fifteenth 
century which were collected by the 
principal of the school, Mr. Beau- 
doin, who has won great repute as 
a bookbinder. 

Other bindery equipment includes 
one Baum folding machine and one 
Brown folding machine, one Moni- 
tor vertical perforator, one Rosback 
pony perforator, one Rosback slit 
perforator, one Monitor multiple 
punch, one Hi-Pro drill, one Smythe 
No. 4 sewing machine, one Monitor 
wire stitcher, plus a Singer sewing 
machine, one Potdevin gluing ma- 
chine, two paper cutters, one shears, 
two Kwik-print stamping machines, 
standing presses, electric stay-warm 
glue pots, one Krause finishing ma- 
chine, gilding presses, and a com- 
plete line of the most modern gold 
stamping equipment. 

The pressroom contains replicas 
of the 1440 Gutenberg press and 
two Washington hand presses, along 
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Pressroom, with a Kelly No. 1 in foreground, contains the best teaching equipment the market affords 


with some contemporary models. The 
working equipment includes one C 
& P 10 by 15, one Colts Armory 14 
by 22, one Little Giant 10 by 15, one 
Miehle Vertical No. 36, one Miehle 
cylinder 25 by 38, one Kelly No. 1, 
one Craftsman lineup table, ATF 
and DeVilbiss spray guns, with one 
Miehle Vertical No. 50, one Kelly 
Clipper, one Kluge 10 by 15, and one 
Miller all to come when available. 

The composing room of the school 
is equipped with twenty families of 
type faces, in twenty-four frames, 
three stones (with more on order), 
complete Ludlow equipment, Elrod 
machine, one Monotype keyboard, 
one Monotype caster, one Linotype, 
one Intertype, several dummy key- 
boards, one Rouse electfic mitering 
machine, six hand mitering ma- 
chines, one Universal Miller saw, 
one ATF saw, three lead and rule 
cutters, and the other miscellane- 
ous equipment necessary for teach- 
ing students in all divisions of the 
graphic arts. 
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@ HAVE You EVER stopped to think 
how many orders have come to you 
solely because some customer spoke 
well of you or your house? A pretty 
large number, isn’t it? 

On your own side of the fence; 
when you have needed a new source 
of supply for paper, binding, or some 
ether essential, haven’t you asked 
someone around your shop to make 
a recommendation? Or called upon 
your trade association to suggest a 
source with a good reputation? 

Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary de- 
fines reputation as “the estimation 
in which a person or thing is held 
by others; especially popular opin- 
ion.” From this definition it is evi- 
dent that the good reputation of a 
seller is a most important factor in 
influencing a sale. Also it is evident 
that the reputation of the seller de- 
pends on the opinion of the public 
rather than on his true character. 


LARGE INVESTMENTS INVOLVED 


In practice, however, few compa- 
nies dare to jeopardize the millions 
of advertising dollars that they have 
spent to build up the reputation of 
their product by selling any inferior 
goods. The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany would hardly risk publicizing 
its slogan, “Ask the man who owns 
one,” unless it were sure Packard 
owners held their automobiles in 
high esteem. 

Unfortunately for the printing in- 
dustry, not all salesmen realize the 
sales value of a good personal repu- 
tation. Not so long ago the writer 
heard a buyer address a group of 
salesmen and slam all present with 
these words: “And don’t you print- 
ing salesmen love to have an order 
which has been so well prepared 
that you need to do nothing more 
than hand it to the shop?” Without 
going into the merits of his impli- 
cation that all printing salesmen 
are irked at orders which require 
hard work on their part, it is evi- 
dent that all have a bad reputation 
with him on this point. Even though 
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he had never seen some of.us be- 
fore, he was ready to tar the whole 
group with the same stick. That is 
an example of how uncomplimen- 
tary opinions do get around among 
our customers. 

Benjamin Franklin, astute sales- 
man that he was, knew the value of 
a good reputation. When he first 
started in business for himself in 
Philadelphia he had two competi- 
tors. Both had been in business for 
a long time and there was doubt in 
the minds of the local merchants as 
to the need for still another printer. 
Franklin, therefore, was confronted 
with the necessity of building him- 
Self a reputation that would surpass 
those of his rivals. The way he went 
about it is shown in this quotation 
from his autobiography: 


FRANKLIN'S METHOD 

“In order to secure my credit and 
character as a tradesman, I took 
care not only to be in reality indus- 
trious but to avoid all appearances 
to the contrary. I drest plainly, I 
was seen at no places of idle diver- 
sion .. . and to show that I was not 
above my new business, I sometimes 

rought home the paper that I pur- 
chased at the stores thro’ the streets 
on a wheelbarrow. 

“Thus being esteemed an indus- 
trious, thriving young man and pay- 
ing duly for what I had bought, the 
merchants who imported stationery 
solicited my custom; the others pro- 
posed supplying me with books, and 
I went on swimmingly.” 

Rolling paper back to the shop in 
a big wheelbarrow would improve a 
salesman’s reputation very little to- 
day. But delivery boys are scarce in 
these days of manpower shortages, 
and a salesman can make a good 
impression by picking up the proofs 
himself or delivering an armful of 
rush copies. The customer is flat- 
tered by the extra attention and the 
salesman earns the reputation of 
being willing to go out of his way 
to serve the customer’s needs. 


WATCH STEP IN SMALL TOWN 
Probably the printer in a small 
community can profit by following 
the Franklin method more closely 
than his big city brother does. Here 
he is known socially as well as in 
business. Here appearances count 
for or against him at all times. It 
will pay him to join and become ac- 
tive in the most influential church 
in town. It will help to join civic 
organizations and to be conspicuous 
in welfare drives. Above all he needs 
to watch his step. In a small com- 
munity all gossip travels with speed 
and devastating effect. The conduct 
which would never reach your cus- 
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tomer’s ears in the big city can play 
havoc with a reputation which must 
live in a small town. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT HELPS IN CITY 

In the larger cities few customers 
will know their salesman socially. 
Nevertheless he can add to his repu- 
tation here too, by identifying him- 
self with a worthy cause. It may be 
a lodge, an American Legion Post, 
a Rotary or Kiwanis Club. It may 
be an alumni group, a church, or a 
social service agency. It may be a 
bond drive or a drive for the Com- 
munity Chest. It may be several of 
these. If the salesman pitches in 
and works heart and soul for the 
good of each organization, he makes 
a good impression on all who work 
with him. And the man who is held 
in high esteem by fellow business 
men seldom fails to get desirable 
business opportunities. 


FLUORESCENT 
COLORS 
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feLUORESCENT and luminescent col- 

ors will undoubtedly play an impor- 
tant role in the world of tomorrow. Ac- 
cording to the Color Research Laboratory 
of the Eagle Printing Ink Company, Di- 
vision of General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, New York City, many strange and 
startling utilities will have commonplace 
acceptance. 


Through the use of special pigments the 
illumination of a room may be derived 
from entire walls and ceilings rather than 
from fixtures, bulbs and tubes. Fluores- 
cent colors, activated by “black” ultra- 
violet light have already been used in 
mu-als, in theatre carpets, in stage effects. 


Many humble and dramatic possibilities 
will exist for anyone who is at all re- 
sourceful. Maps dusted with fluorescent 
powder may be read under ultra-violet 
light, even though the rest of the room be 
entirely dark. To thwart the petty thief, 
money, tools, valuables may be sprinkled 
with the substance. Guilt will be obvious 
if the hands of the culprit are exposed to 
“black” light. 


Medical practice is able to diagnose and 
study gangrene by injecting a bit of flu- 
orescent liquid into the blood stream. 
The dye will show as pale green through 
the tissues under ultra-violet light. Where 
the response is negative, the person may 
be in for surgery—and the doctor fortu- 
nately will know exactly where to apply 
his skill. 
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In the largest communities the 
salesman has an opportunity to fur- 
ther his reputation by joining one 
or more trade associations in his 
own field. If he works to aid the in- 
terests of the whole industry he will 
become liked and respected by other 
printers. And he will begin to be 
recommended to customers by other 
printers who have received inquiries 
they are unable to handle. 


LOSE REPUTATION OVERNIGHT 

But, as Franklin indicated, a good 
reputation can be sustained only by 
avoiding all appearances to the con. 
trary. Any good reputation can be 
smashed as easily and quickly. The 
writer once saw a paper salesman 
lose a very valuable account prac- 
tically overnight. He had built up a 
good reputation over a long perioc 
and the customer had developec 
such confidence in him that he dic 
not bother to check his prices. Then 
one fine day the customer discoverec' 
that the salesman had been taking 
advantage of this confidence, charg- 
ing more than market prices. The 
salesman’s reputation disappeared 
forthwith and he lost the account. 

Yet another salesman’s reputation 
suffered and he lost a large chunk 
of an account when a petty streak 
in his character came out. He also 
had built up a fine reputation and 
was getting most of his customer’s 
business. One day an odd lot list 
came in from the salesman’s house 
The customer, seeing an item he 
thought that he could use but about 
which he needed a little more in- 
formation, telephoned the salesman 
to call and pick up the order. 


SALESMAN DODGED WORK 

But was the salesman pleased? He 
was not. It would take half an hour 
of his valuable time to make the 
call. Couldn’t the customer mail the 
order? By the time the customer re- 
covered from the shock, the sales- 
man’s reputation had dropped sev- 
eral points in his estimation. And it 
took the salesman a long time to get 
back even a portion of the business 
he had before. 

It was nearly three hundred years 
ago Spinoza wrote: “He whose honor 
depends on the opinion of the mob 
must day by day strive with the 
greatest anxiety, act and scheme il 
order to retain his reputation. For 
the mob is varied and inconstant 
and therefore if a reputation is no 
carefully preserved it dies quickly. 

If you would have your customers 
recommend you to their friends, then 
guard your reputation well and treat 
every order as though your entire 
business depended on your handling 
it well. Basically, it does. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 

if accompanied by stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire and declare 















SPOT CARBON PRINTING 

Please send me all the information you 
cai on spot carbon printing as used on 
the back of checks. I am employed by a 
large printing concern and we have been 
doing a little of this work on platen and 
jo» cylinder presses with just plain car- 
bonizing ink without using heat. Checks 
that were sent to one of our customers, 
lo-ated where the temperature is high, 
dried out and were rejected. 

The best way to carbonize on the 
press is by a hot process which has 
been patented. It was described in 
the September issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. By working with your ink- 
maker, you may utilize heat, pos- 
sibly with a heated fountain and 
the other accessories, one of which 
should be a fountain ink agitator. 
It is also possible that your firm 
might obtain permission from the 
owners of the hot process to use it 
in your locality, which is remote 
from its home territory. 


GATHERING MACHINES 


Would you tell me whether there are 
at present any collating machines for 
the purpose of gathering duplicate, trip- 
licate, or quadruplicate forms? I have 
recently had an idea for such a machine 
and am wondering if it would have any 
commercial value. I do not recall any 
machine of this type being advertised in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Of which I was a 
regular reader prior to joining the serv- 
ice and which I hope I shall be reading 
again when peace returns. 

Undoubtedly a good new collating 
machine would be met with a good 
reception. We are sending you a list 
of such machines now in use. 


TIPPING ON GORDON PRESS 


I produce a folder on the third page 
of which there is a frame to be glued 
down on the three outside edges, the in- 
side edge at the fold to be open so a pic- 
ture can be inserted. So far I’ve had to 
glue these frames down by hand, using 
a small brush to apply the glue. It is a 
very tedious and time consuming job. 
Is there any way that you know of to 
run glue, or paste for that matter, on a 
platen press? I have just a one-man 
shop and a job of this kind takes too 
much time that could be spent more 
profitably. It is printed on a 65-pound 
cover board; the frames are cut from 
59-pound cover stock. 





The tipping machine is designed 
for this sort of work. If you want 
to glue on the press, consult manu- 
facturers of special adhesives for 
printers concerning the proper glue 
to use. One problem is to retard the 
drying of the glue on the press both 
while the press is running and when 
the press is standing. Glycerin or 
diethylene glycol are the retarders 
generally used. We are supplying the 
addresses of manufacturers of tip- 
ping machine and printer’s glues. 
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The Paper Picture 


IT’S IN THE BAG 

Homing pigeons are sometimes released 
from planes going 375 miles per hour. The 
sudden blast of wind would rip the birds’ 
wings off were it not for the fact that before 
being released they are tucked into paper 
bags. These flutter open quickly, but save the 
pigeons the initial shock. 


A CONSTANT REMINDER 
Many firms are using a sticker on desks, ma- 
chines, or work benches where men now in 
the armed forces formerly worked. It reads... 
“John Doe worked here. He is now serv- 
ing in the armed forces. While he is fight- 
ing for you, can you give less than your 
best for him?” 


MODERN DECORATING 
The Secretary of the Treasury has a room 
papered with covers of July magazines de- 
signed to songs | the Fifth War Loan. He 
keeps the key to the room, shows it to per- 
sonal callers. 


BIG FIGURES 

The Schenley Distillers Corporation’s coun- 
trywide carton reclamation drive has re- 
sulted in the recovery of more than 9,000,000 
pounds of paperboard shipping containers 
during the first seven months of 1944. In 
terms of materials released for war, the 
seven-month figure was sufficient to make 
19,500,000 packages for Army “‘K” rations, 
and an additional 12,000,000 blood plasma 
containers. 

TO AVOID MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
The Eastman Kodak Company is still dis- 
tributing catalogs, though much of the mer- 
chandise described is no longer available. 
To avoid trouble, a gummed sticker, worded 
as follows, is on the title page: 

“Since this catalog was printed, the manu- 
facture of most camera and photographic 
accessories has been discontinued, except 
as needed directly in the war effort. Your 
dealer may have some of the equipment de- 
scribed in this catalog. If, however, he 
does not have what you have selected— 
and has received notice from us that no 
more will be available—please understand 
the reason.” 
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In its usual interesting style, the Zellerbach 
Informant covers highlights of the paper scene 











GREETING CARD GLITTER WORK 


Enclosed you will find several speci- 
mens of glitter work on greeting cards. 
We have been doing this work by the 
silk screen process, using a water-soluble 
medium. I have been experimenting with 
a new method of producing this work on 
a platen press but can’t find a binder or 


_size to hold this glitter on the sheet. 


The first and most important require- 
ment in this work, as you can readily 
see, is that whatever varnish or other 
adhesive we use must be colorless. The 
sample marked No. 1 was done by the 
silk screen process. No. 2 is an attempt 
at the platen press method, using a gloss 
varnish with a small proportion of bal- 
sam fir to increase the tackiness. I have 
also tried venice turpentine in the place 
of balsam fir. 

The paper stock is decidedly ab- 
sorbent and you may have to give 
the form two bumps or else add 
sufficient alumina hydrate to the 
varnish size to give it some body to 
resist rapid penetration into the 
absorbent paper. It will be neces- 
sary not to let the size dry or begin 
to dry on the press and not print 
faster than the glitter can be ap- 
plied, in order that fresh size with 
maximum tack is used at all times 
to bond the glitter to the paper. 
Print the size with light impression 
and keep the supply of size ample 
rather than on the medium or light 
side and if possible employ enough 
workers to dust on the glitter im- 
mediately after sheet is delivered. 


CYLINDER PRESS BRUSH 

The brush on the feeding system 
of the fiatbed cylinder press per- 
forms two important functions: it 
helps to iron out the sheet, and it 
picks off loose dirt, dust, and lint. 

In order to avoid what may be 
termed slurs due to poor feeding, 
the brush should be in closer con- 
tact at its center than at its ends 
with the sheet. 

It should not be forgotten that to 
retain its cleaning efficiency the 
brush must be cleaned as often as 
necessary. 

It should be remembered that the 
press brush wears more in the cen- 
ter when properly set and should be 
inspected at regular intervals. 
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IMPRINTING VERY SMALL LABELS 


Our products departments use the 
labels which we produce in our print- 
ing department. However, each label is 
stamped on the reverse side with a con- 
trol number indicating when the par- 
ticular batch of product was made up, 
the operator of the automatic filling 
machines, and other such information. 
This information on the reverse side of 
the label must necessarily be done in 
the products department at the time 
that the particular batch is processed. 

Up to the present time, this control 
number on the reverse of the label has 
been stamped on by hand, using an 
ordinary hand stamp. We would like 
very much to secure some information 
as to the manufacturer of an automatic 
stamping or printing machine which 
can be located in the products depart- 
ment and which would be operated 
entirely separate from the printing 
department. The machine we have in 


mind should be automatic and should ° 


take a label varying in size from one 
inch to possibly six inches. With this 
machine in our products department we 
would then automatically run the labels 
through the machine, stamping on the 
control number for that particular lot 
of product which was manufactured 
during that period. 

We are fairly certain that such ma- 
chines exist, but as they are more of a 
stamping device than a printing press 
have been unable to locate a source of 
supply. Do you know of a manufacturer 
of such a machine or could you give me 
the name of anyone who would be fa- 
miliar with the type of machine that I 
have described? 

The crux of your problem lies in 
the very small size of some of these 
labels, beyond the scope of auto- 
matic feeding, wonderful as it is. 
The smallest sheet that can be au- 
tomatically fed measures one and 
three-eighths inches by three and 
three-eighths inches. Doubtless the 
great majority of your labels can be 
handled by such type of automatic 
feeder. The very smallest of your 
labels may be imprinted on reverse 
side more than one up and then cut 
apart afterward on the paper cut- 
ting machine. 

We are sending you the names of 
manufacturers of automatic print- 
ing presses, who will be pleased to 
send you information in detail on 
request. As for an automatic stamp- 
ing machine other than a printing 
press, we have yet to see one with 
the versatility of the printing press. 


PRINTING STRIP CHARTS 


At the present time we are printing 
recording instrument paper strip charts 
on our platen presses feeding up to 12 
inches for each impression and doing 
the marginal perforations in a punching 
attachment at the same time we do the 
printing operation, In some cases we 
also print the time numerals and chart 
graduation numerals in a typographical 


head attachment. This printing is also 
done in the same operation with the 
background or scale divisions. 

The reason we originally started with 
printing equipment of this kind is due 
to the fact that the number of feet of 
paper used by any one chart was rather 
limited in quantity. This method enabled 
us to use a conventional flat electrotype 
at a much lower price than any similar 
equipment required for a rotary press. 

In view of the improvements made in 
the construction of printing press equip- 
ment in the last few years, could you 
recommend a better and more efficient 
method of doing this type of printing 
and perforating. What type of printing 
would you recommend that we use in 
producing these charts? 

As the cost of the plates is domi- 
nant in this type of work and the 
paper strip must be rewound after 
the several simultaneous operations, 
you are confined in your choice to a 
roll-fed platen press. We are send- 
ing you the names of the manufac- 
turers of such equipment who will 
be pleased to send you information 
in detail about recent developments. 


PRESSROOM LAYOUT 

We operate three cylinder job presses 
along with a cylinder and three small 
presses. One of the cylinder job presses 
is the latest model, the two others are 
older models. Our best man operates the 
latest model and his assistant the two 
older presses. These three presses are 
now placed side by side. The question 
is, could we get a better production by 
placing two of these presses end to end, 
that is, feeder to feeder, with the bet- 
ter man operating the two machines. If 
that is not good practice what would 
you suggest? 

As you already know, the common 
arrangement is side by side. In cast- 
ing about for a better arrangement 
for your faster presses, our choice 
would be not end to end but side by 
side with one press headed in the 
opposite direction from the other, 
bringing the power controls of both 
presses within convenient reach of 
a single operator, making it easy for 
him to watch the delivery of one 
press while he is getting the other 
started. 
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WITH HINTS FOR ITS WIDER USE TODAY 


by Pout Sbandard 


Plato’s envisioned heav- 
en-on-earth, where kings 
are philosophers and the 
philosophers are kings, 
has a kind of parallel in 
our smaller field when we consider 
the work of Victor Hammer. This 
versatile artist- printer -architect- 
calligrapher and author is known to 
most American printers mainly as 
the designer of the Hammer Uncial 
type. 

What is not so well known is 
Hammer’s mastery of the many arts 
and crafts. This native of Vienna, 
who has been teaching art at Wells 
College in Aurora, New York, for 
several years, is not only a painter 
of repute (a New York gallery is just 
now showing his canvases), but an 
architect of Austrian chapels and a 
practitioner of liturgial arts in gen- 
eral. (Indeed, his generous talents 
would make Cobden-Sanderson feel 
like a piker.) 

Hammer’s capacity as a calligra- 
pher and printer impelled him to 
cut his own types by hand for him- 
self. The Hammer Uncial type is but 
one variant of the several faces he 
has cut on authentic uncial manu- 
script models. 

In 1926 Hammer founded in Flor- 
ence the Stamperia del Santuccio, 
printing always from his own types 
on a wooden press he built on the 


BY 


lines of the Raimondi 
Press in the Medici Li- 
brary. One of his best 
productions is Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes (one 
copy is in the Library of 
Congress). This book’s 
rugged simplicity of de- 
sign and its matchless 
presswork make it, in my 
opinion, superior to any 
other handpress product 
of our time. Printed in 
both brown and black 
(on paper made by hand 
at Magnani’s mill in Pes- 
cia), the types used are 
uncials—in both Greek 
and roman. 

The Hammer books and 
his types are scheduled 
for showing at the New 
York Public Library in 
1945. He has just finished cutting a 
fresh design of his Uncial type, and 
its first use will be made in a book 
soon to be published in Chicago by 
the high-spirited Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts. His new Greek Uncial 
type is almost ready for release. The 
influence of this quiet-spoken mas- 
ter has already been considerable, 
especially upon serious young book 
artists who are quick to understand 
Hammer’s work and to realize that 
a dedicated and disciplined crafts- 
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This spontaneous script for 
booklet cover was done in 
Oscar Ogg's lively manner 
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manship is ‘the best be- 
ginning for a career in 
any industry. 

Arnold Bank, too, is a 
crafty penman, whose 
jackets and occasional 
titles for Viking Press 
have given him an as- 
sured standing among 
his fellow-scribes. He has 
for some time been Art 
Director for the promo- 
tion department of Time, 
but this autumn he be- 
gan to teach calligraphy 
at both the Art Students’ 
League and at Cooper 
Union. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the 
importance of this latter 
fact; his powers as an 
instructor are altogether 
exceptional, if not unique. 

New York can at last boast one 
printer-calligrapher, thus fulfilling 
the ideal and prophecy of Cobden 
Sanderson as quoted before. He is 
Robert Haas of the Ram Press, 
whose combined gifts made him a 
natural choice to design Rose 
Quong’s forthcoming study of the 
pictographic basis of Chinese brush- 
writing. A pupil of the late Rudolf 
von Larisch in Vienna, Robert Haas 
has written out a number of award 
forms for the office of Civilian De- 
fense, and has designed many calli- 
graphic monograms for libraries 
and collectors. 

Even in so brief a survey, mention 
should be made of Reynard Biemil- 
ler, a sensitive scribe who is fortu- 
nately doing somewhat related work 
for the Army in Algeria. For his 
charts, posters, and odd items over- 
seas he has had to devise crude pens 
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Certificate by R. Hunter Middleton, of Chicago group. Arnold Bank showed mastery of single pointed pen and Trajan letter in award to Harper & Brothers 


of pine sticks. These, sharpened to 
a chisel edge for a %¢-inch stroke, 
give surprising “primitive” effects 
when kept under control. One of 
Biemiller’s more formal jobs, done 
in lithograph, was a “come-on” for 
newly arrived WAC’s, aimed to com- 
bat homesickness during the girls’ 
first weeks in foreign lands. 

The untimely death of Frederic 
Warde has removed our very best- 
grounded scholar-calligrapher, who 
with Stanley Morison had produced 
under the Pleiad Press imprint in 
Paris our best facsimile of Vicen- 
tino’s manual. In his later role as 
designer for Oxford University Press 
(American Branch) he fostered the 
production of children’s books, the 
texts of which were written or let- 
tered out by good scribes. 

Warde’s successor, John Begg, 
himself a sculptor and painter of 
uncommon powers, has inherited 
Warde’s partiality for written-out 


texts. The current juvenile list at 
Oxford reflects this nurturing care, 
notably in the work of Hilda Scott, 
whose pen has grown surer with the 
years, and whose special talent is 
to impart through her clear and 
open forms a sense of the child’s 
own wonder in discovering that let- 
ters have a way of becoming words. 
No job of Miss Scott’s makes any 
concession to cuteness or to mere 
prettiness or to any other scribal 
vulgarity. Another Oxford scribe is 
Philip Grushkin, whose flying pen 
already strengthens the promise he 
showed when he first emerged from 
Salter’s classes. 

Alfred Knopf has been alert to 
the uses of calligraphy—indeed his 
is the pioneer alertness, since he it 
was who engaged and still retains 
Dwiggins as his honored book artist. 
On the Knopf list are good scribal 
performances by Jeanyee Wong in 
“Let’s Make Something,” and by 


CUTATION? The Society of Typographic Arts Chicago 
awards this citation to CHICAGO DESIGNER. 
who as a volunteer and patriot has rendered the United 
States Government Volunteer and Extraordinary Service ~ 
in connection with the work of our War Committee 
THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS:-CHICAGO 1042 


— Gog ttisher Hagin hte um ares Pg gee 


One of enthusiastic Chicago group who have revived interest in calligraphy there, attending informal 
classes of Ernst F. Detterer at the Newberry Library, Joseph Carter inscribed the above citation 
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Hollis Holland in “Peter and the 
Wolf.” 

The latter is certainly one of the 
gayest of children’s books produced 
in recent years, thanks to Warren 
Chappell’s bright drawings, which 
through brilliant coloring and mock 
solemnity impress the reader as a 
perfect thing for youngsters and 
oldsters too. Holland’s calligraphy 
here is even and clear and regular, 
scorning all scribal strutting, and 
intent only on a sober, unspectacu- 
lar conveyance of the text. As Up- 
dike would have said, self-efface- 
ment is the politeness of scribes. 

Publishers generally are most re- 
ceptive to calligraphy,and their own 
artists and designers have for some 
years shown that they too value the 
personal touch contributed by a 
good scribe, especially in the display 
portions of a book. Milton Glick of 
the Viking Press, Ray Freiman of 
Random House, Harry Abrams of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Arthur 
Rushmore of Harpers, Melvin Loos 
of the Columbia University Press, 
George Macy of the Heritage and 
the Limited Editions Clubs, Arthur 
Tedesco of Doubleday Doran, Alicia 
Yasinski of Macmillan, Arthur Wil- 
liams of Little, Brown, Ronald Mur- 
ray of Houghton Mifflin—all these 
are liberal users of pen-effects, and 
are in turn a cumulative influence 
upon commercial printing. 

Indeed, even advertising shows 
signs of wishing to use more callig- 
raphy—but here the matter is tan- 
gled beyond early unravelling, so we 
shall have to be patient while the 
advertiser catches up. Here, too, the 
book publishers, through their ads 
in metropolitan newspapers, are 
leading the way. 
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Up Boston way, besides Dwiggins, 
one should mention Percy Grassby, 
who is better known for his wood- 
engraved portraits and landscapes. 
But like a good master, Grassby is 
also a spirited calligraphic engraver 
in all styles. Other scribal notables 
are Charles Capon of Sudbury, and 
in Boston: George Trenholm, Ed- 
ward Karr, and George F. Kelley. 

In Chicago, an active revival of 
calligraphy can be said to center 
abcut Ernst F. Detterer’s informal 
classes in the Newberry Library. His 
group includes familiar names like 
Raymond F. DaBoll, R. Hunter Mid- 
dleton, Albert Kner, Rodney Chirpe, 
Jaines Hayes, Joseph Carter, Phil 
Reed, and Earl Uhl. 

DaBoll has managed to make his 
good calligraphy acceptable even 
for national advertisers, and has 
considerably enlarged the scribe’s 
field of operations. His ingeniously 
lettered chronology of musicians 
has had many recent reprints and 
nany adaptive uses—a tribute to 
DaBoll’s clear style and sense of or- 
dered arrangement. 

Whatever may have been the past 
limits upon the use of calligraphy, 
it is of course capable of many new 
uses—though these uses usually turn 
out to be revivals—new in Updike’s 
phrase that the new is usually the 
long-forgotten. Apart from book 
jackets, title pages, and end-paper 
maps, calligraphy can be used in 
many other jobs: in letterheads, 
devices, bookplates, and greeting 
cards; less familiarly in ceremonial 
scrolls, awards, diplomas, on shop 
fronts (like the “Artek” furniture 
symbol by Miriam Woods, a Salter 
pupil), and in the design or execu- 
tion of metal inscriptions. 

As to scribal designs on metal, 
there is the silver wedding ring 
made and inscribed by the late Eric 
Gill for Mrs. Milton Glick; the 
A.I.G.A. initials on the metal panel 
of a box by Warren Chappell; the 
Shakespeare inscription designed by 
George Salter for the inside of Mrs. 
Sidney Jacobs’ gold wedding ring; 
and the many beautiful metal-work 
objects produced by Berthold Wolpe 
under Rudolf Koch in Offenbach. 
Wolpe’s talents are now concen- 
trated upon type design (Albertus 
type for Monotype) and on calli- 
graphic book design (for Faber & 
Faber) in London. 

Bruce Rogers in 1942 designed an 
Emerson inscription for the south 
exterior wall of Hunter College—a 
stone area some 40 by 60 feet. This 
was surely B.R.’s largest single 
“page,” but he went to work joy- 
fully, and saw to its seemly per- 
formance in the shallow stone. 
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T. M. Cleland enlivened this 
book label with a gay and 
musical calligraphic centaur 
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"Clear and without quirks" 
is the typical Oscar Ogg title 
above, for Harper & Brothers 


es with all these for restfull death lery, 
As tobehold desert a 


And needie Nothing trimd in tolline, 
And purest faith vnhappily forsworne, 
And gilded honor shamefully misplast 
And maiden vertue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgracid, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And arte made tung-tide by authorite, 
And Folly [Doctor-fike] controuling skill, 
And simple Truth miscalde Sim iplicine, 
And captiue good attending Captaine ill 
Tyr with all these from these would 1 be gone, 
Saue that todye, 1 leaue my foue alone 


beqger borne, 


aRisctoteLis poetica caput vi 


TPAZWOIK UNOS MPAEEWS ONOVOAIAG/EeTC: 
Cragoeoia est imitatio actionis seriae/etc: 
per Misericorviam et metum 


perficiens talium arfectuum Lustrationem. 


The Shakespeare sonnet (No. 66) was transcribed on vellum by Alfred Fairbanks for Paul Standard. 
Immediately above is the motto page from Hammer's superb edition of Milton's Samson Agonistes 


A more modest job is Arnold 
Bank’s brush-written black-letter 
Gettysburg address on a pine panel 
8 feet high by 6 inches wide in Ar- 
thur Rushmore’s library at “Fair- 
view” in Madison, New Jersey. Mr. 
Bank had to be contortionist as well 
as scribe near the end of his task, 
for the writing reaches down to 
within six inches of the floor! A 
scribal tour de force by Arnold Bank 





Booklet cover by Raymond F. daBoll, Chicago, 
who designed and executed the calligraphic 
cover of the October issue of The Inland Printer 


in 1942 deserves mention here—his 
version of the A.I.G.A. Trade Book 
Clinic’s Award to Harpers “for con- 
sistent excellence in trade book de- 
sign.” It was done in the Trajan 
outline letter, thicks and thins be- 
ing written with the same pen di- 
rectly on the paper and finished in 
free strokes without any retouching. 

Only a lover of letter-forms would 
choose this hair-shirt medium for 
such a task—but a single glance 
brings ample justification. It brings 
also a hope that enlightened pa- 
trons may see fit to commission 
such work more often—if only to 
inspire our scribes and make them 
feel their labors are needed and are 
cherished. 

The two most recent scribal jobs 
were done by George Salter in the 
current year. In January ke wrote 
out on a sheet of Whatman paper 
“A Pledge to the People of the 
U.S.S.R. from American Book Pub- 
lishers.” This promised duplicate 
gift sets of volumes for two Russian 
libraries of American works in sci- 
ence, art, and folklore as a pledge 
of friendship to our ally. In July 
Salter wrote a page of preliminary 
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greeting for a volume of letters ad- 
dressed by his friends and fellow- 
craftsmen to Lion Feuchtwanger. 

When Johnston revived calligra- 
phy in England he was fortunate in 
having Eric Gill as his best pupil. 
The master saw to the glory of the 
pen, leaving to the pupil the carv- 
ing of the revived letters in wood 
and stone. In the United States we 
have in John Howard Benson of 
Newport and Providence a stone- 
cutter and sculptor who has taught 
many a great aspiring student. But 
whereas England’s younger genera- 
tion can produce through Gill a 
pupil in calligraphic engraving as 
unique as Reynolds Stone, where 
can this art be learned in the U.S.A.? 

Yet we do at least have the teach- 
ers. Rudolph Ruzicka, for example, 
belongs to our top flight of illustra- 
tors, typographers, and type de- 
signers. With Chappell and Dwig- 
gins, Ruzicka has added fresh vigor 
to American type design. And I 
think he might be persuaded to 
teach calligraphic engraving if only 
he could see any active demand for 
it by our better schools. Fritz Kre- 
del, formerly of Offenbach, could be 
depended on for instruction in cal- 
ligraphic woodcutting. He cut in 
wood many a scribal essay of the 
late Rudolf Koch—himself a pen- 
man with gifts comparable to Ed- 
ward Johnston’s. Incidentally, it is 
worth recording (on Kredel’s testi- 
mony) that for Koch there was only 
one supreme living penman—Ed- 
ward Johnston! 
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Book jacket by Jeanyee Wong, who is repre: 
sentative of the gifted young scribes produced 
by Salter classes at Cooper Union Art School 


One striking extension of callig- 
raphy’s sway occurs in an unex- 
pected quarter—the weekly series of 
Mercury Mysteries (including El- 
lery Queen and his like). Their pub- 
lisher Lawrence Spivak, seeking a 
kind of personal package, has de- 
creed that the texts be printed, but 
the covers of the book—both front 
and back—must be calligraphed by 
George Salter. 

And here, dear, reader, is the no- 
blest example of a publisher who in 


fact gives his artist a free hand that 
is really free! Never is a Salter cal- 
ligraphic cover changed in produc- 
tion. The reader gets what is a 
spontaneous greeting every week, 
and the sales have quadrupled since 
the series began! More freedom for 
the discriminating artist can pro- 
duce like dividends for every pub- 
lisher who has Mr. Spivak’s courage. 

At this point it is only fair to re- 
call that the firm of G. B. Fischer 
showed a like confidence in Salter 
by engaging him to do its first cata- 
log and the seven books listed in it. 
The result was a singularly fresh 
“first family” of books, each show- 
ing subtly its relationship to its 
sister titles. 

Our commercial engrossing firms 
generally produce a stodgy and 
often ugly kind of work. The famil- 
iar set of “hand-lettered’’* resolu- 
tions in fake old English has be- 
come an unhappy tradition which 
must in time break down in favor 
of worthier work. But the engrosser 
ean honestly say that if the job 
were really well done the customer 
might suspect he was being fobbed 
off with something “just as good”! 
Such is the irony of debased stand- 
ards: their very redemption can 
look suspicious! 

What we need here is some equiv- 
alent of the better tradition pre- 
vailing in England during most of 
the present century. Over there, 
thanks to the teaching and the 


4 As though ‘“‘foot-lettered” were the al- 
ternative medium! 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


“What a wonderful performance! Involuntarily one thinks 
of Luther’s translation of the Bible. This is the unsurpassed 
translation of Faust.” 
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—THOMAS MANN 


Appropriate calligraphy: The almost primly chaste cover by Arnold Bank, on left, suits his subject, even as the exuberant Dwiggins script fits ""Faust'’ 
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practice of William Morris, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Sir Emery Walker, Ed- 
ward Johnston, Eric Gill, John 
Beetham, Graily Hewitt, Daisy Al- 
cock, Percy Smith, Alfred Fairbank, 
Reynolds Stone and many others, 
what may be called the fear of the 
pen has long since been overcome. 
Large and prosperous stores such as 
Heal’s or Marshall & Snelgrove’s in 
London have each adopted a dis- 
tinctive style of semi-formal writ- 
ing in their advertisements, which 
lend dignity to the newspaper pages 
in which they appear. 

It is interesting to note the con- 
stant striving by American shops to 
produce some new quirk of printing 
or lettering daily—which is inciden- 
taily a rational theory for newspa- 
per advertising technique. Yet there 
is a good deal to be said for the 
fine Marshall & Snelgrove practice, 
which is so distinctive as to make 
readers sense (even before they 
read) which merchant is address- 
ing them. 

Then too, the writing of special 
manuscript books has persisted in 
England right through the war. But 
there is more to this than the mere 
commissioning of works and paying 
for them. Alfred Fairbank, writer of 
the finest controlled hand in Eng- 
land, tells of the text of Virgil’s 
“Georgics” he was writing out for 
St. John Hornby, who waited five 
years in understanding silence while 
the scribe was proceeding with the 
task. When Fairbank delivered the 
finished work Mr. Hornby received 
it with every sign of pleasure and 


GROUP HEALTH COOPERATIVE 


Where's Bul today ’ 


Ft Vhy didn't Bill have hospitalization? 


That's tough. 


The pen of George Salter gave distinction to this cover of a folder for a health insurance greup 


“Now there,” says Fairbank, “is my 
notion of the perfect patron! He 
never once asked me how the work 
was coming along!” 

Apart from manuscript books, the 
Houses of Parliament and the lead- 
ing statesmen are in close touch 
with good scribes, and steadily com- 
mission work of them. Thus Graily 
Hewitt regularly writes out in for- 
mal style the official warrant of of- 
fice for each newly created peer of 
the realm, who must present it to 
gain his first admittance to the 
House of Lords. The House of Com- 
mons Library has a bulletin-board 
where (instead of a typed notice) 
the Librarian uses for display a 


good job of semi-formal.roman an- 
nouncements. When Harry Hopkins 
youngest son died in the South Pa- 
cific, Mr. Churchill sent Mr. Hop- 
kins a card of condolence quoting 
a few lines from Shakespeare, done 
in the Johnstonian style. 

It ought to be possible for our Li- 
brary of Congress to help calligra- 
phy along in some such way, and 
for every university and public li- 
brary to help its progress. Spurred 
by such example, business would 
soon enough find the occasions for 
scribal work. The plain man, thus 
exposed to good letter-forms, would 
learn in time to distinguish between 
the competent and the sloppy. 








gratitude, and paid for it soon after. 


® LONG appDICTED to the charms of the 
chancery cursive hand, Paul Standard is 
mainly responsible for its “restauration” 
in this country. This he accomplished in 
1938 by bringing over America’s first exhibition of pres- 
ent-day English Calligraphy and Illumination for the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

After a two-months’ showing in New York City, the 
exhibit traveled for another four months to other cities, 
making converts wherever it went. In the fullness of time 
THE INLAND PRINTER commissioned this first full-dress ar- 
ticle on calligraphy to appear in an American periodical. 

Grade school penmanship in the Palmer manner was 
Paul Standard’s first interest in calligraphy. His first 
earned money came from writing specimens for the Pal- 
mer people, “presumably,” he says, “for use upon reluc- 
tant school boards.” 

“P. S.” learned of the Italian hand from the writings 
(and the hands) of Stanley Morison and Frederic Warde, 
these opening up a vast historic literature on the sub- 
ject. A decade ago he came to know of Alfred Fairbank, 
whose unique powers in chancery cursive showed how 
much our school children have lost of their rightful her- 
itage in handwriting. 

In working hours (this being playtime) Paul Standard 
is the press representative in New York City for the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. 
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@ First TREMOR of an art career felt by R. 
Hunter Middleton, who designed the 
heading for this article, was in the Loch- 
fauld Public School, by the Roman wall 
near Glasgow, Scotland. Upon being graduated from the 
high school at Danville, Illinois, he pondered the outlook 
of an engineering course at the University of Illinois. 
With less pondering he succumbed to the sweet music of 
Carl Werntz’s advertising lure in behalf of enrollment in 
his Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, and signed up to be- 
come an illustrator the quick way. After two months, he 
entered the Art Institute of Chicago. 

After one year at the Institute, Middleton became one 
of the guinea pigs in Ernst F. Detterer’s new course, the 
Department of Printing Arts, in which the students in- 
vestigated and practiced: calligraphy, the roots of let- 
terforms; design, the basis of beautification of letter- 
forms; typography, the composing of letterforms; print- 
ing, the mechanics of the art. During his last year at 
school, he was even allowed to ink-in the capitals for a 
Jenson typeface Detterer was designing for the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. This introduction to reality led 
to a temporary job with that company in the spring of 
1923. The temporary conditions of employment quickly 
vanished with this company’s growing need for a de- 
signer. For the Ludlow Typograph Company he has pro- 
duced drawings for sixty-one typeface series. 











HILE PRINTERS and publishers 

are keenly aware that there 

is an acute shortage of paper 
stocks, they are doing too little per- 
sonally and practically to remedy 
the situation: the shortage still per- 
sists. The statement is a confession, 
for I am one of the guilty ones— 
though of late my guilt has been 
decreased. 

I am an editor in a publishing 
house. Paper stock was to me, until 
recently, merely the stuff on which 
beautiful words might be printed. It 
did not concern me much—until of 
a sudden there was not enough of it 
for me. When cherished features 
have to be omitted from my maga- 
zine, or at least presented less effec- 
tively than before; when margins 
have to be cut until the effect is 
grotesque; when stocks are so thin 
that type shows through on the 
other side; when spoilage resulting 
from use of too-thin paper makes 
the cost of presswork soar—then an 
editor becomes really aware of the 
paper shortage. 

I felt irritated because the Gov- 
ernment had not solved the problem 
before it bothered me. But then I 
began asking myself what I person- 
ally had done to relieve the paper 
shortage. The inquiry was embar- 
rassing to me. The embarrassment 
was relieved only a little by my dis- 
covery that I was doing as much as 
most of the others in the profession. 
I was rooting from the grandstand 
—and the grandstand was a long 
way from the playing field. 

Too many of those in authority 
are doing no work on the job of pa- 
per salvage except to urge others to 
work, and that without a very co- 
herent plan of procedure to offer 
them. The school children—swell 
young citizens—are doing a fine job 
of collecting scrap paper; however, 
each school had to plan and build 
its own organization for making 
collections. This is true in my city, 
at least. Some schools even impro- 
vised their own paper balers, at a 
cost of about five dollars each. 

The Good Will Industries and 
some similar agencies are also doing 
a good job of collecting wastepaper. 
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Despite that, less than half the sal- 
vagable paper is being saved. Nearly 
200,000 tons more a month could b2 
used, according to the latest infor- 
mation available to me. And print- 
ers and publishers, who are most vi- 
tally affected by the shortage, are 
doing little about it in an active way 
except to cheer school children and 
the others who are doing some real 
work. 

What more can they do? 

The Unity School of Christianity, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for which I 
work, is trying the plan of having 
its printing department act as a re- 
ceiving station for scrap paper. Of 
course our print shop saves every 
bit of its own scrap paper, but now 
our employes are being asked to 
bring scrap paper from their homes 
and turn it in here. 

Those who ride to work in auto- 
mobiles—and this includes a large 
proportion of them—can bring pa- 
per in bundles or stuffed into paper 
sacks and toss it on the receiving 
dock. Or if they do not want to han- 
dle the bundles themselves they can 
notify the information desk as they 
come in; a janitor will pick up the 
paper from the car. Also they are 
encouraged to bring their morning 
newspapers and leave them in the 
wastebaskets. 

Those who regularly come to work 
on buses or street cars find trans- 
portation of their paper more trou- 
blesome. A government agency has 
tentatively agreed, however, to see 
that extra gasoline is furnished for 
our truck if we find it necessary to 
pick up any considerable quantities 
of paper. 

We do not pay for this scrap; the 
full proceeds from its sale go to the 
Red Cross. This plan seems to ap- 
peal to the givers more strongly 
than cash payment. 

Although we started this plan only 
recently and have not “plugged” it 
hard, already it is bringing in four 
or five hundred pounds of extra 
scrap weekly. We make no attempt 
to get paper from those who have 
been collecting it and disposing of it 
elsewhere; that would be mere du- 
plication of effort, a competition for 
scrap. We center our effort on get- 
ting scrap from those who have 
been wasting it. 


By CLINTON E. BERNARD 


A very interesting possibility ap- 
pears here, an incentive for promo- 
tion of the scrap collection. Some 
months ago extra ration points were 
offered, in addition to money, to 
those who turned in waste fats. Re- 
ceipts of such fats increased a third. 
Many who had not been interested 
in a little money were interested in 
a few ration points. 

If printers were offered a bonus 
on their paper quotas for every 
hundred pounds of scrap paper they 
turned in, they would have an ur- 
gent, appealing reason for going to 
work. They would do some promo'- 
ing of their own. There would be ro 
reason for their trying to get scrap 
that has been earmarked for the Buy 
Scouts or for some other collecting 
group, for plenty of other scrap that 
could be salvaged is now going to 
waste. Incidentally, in my ‘city the 
small and medium-sized business 
places have been the most neglected 
sources of scrap paper, a govern- 
ment agency informs me. 

These ideas are not presented as 
the ultimate answer to the shortage 
of scrap paper. We are still experi- 
menting with them. The plan of of- 
fering a bonus in paper stock to 
printers and publishers for collect- 
ing scrap has not been presented to 
WPB, though such action is contem- 
plated. We are still feeling our way, 
looking for better ways. The ideas 
we have outlined do have one indis- 
putable virtue: they invite practical 
action by those most concerned. 

We know that the government 
agencies are already swamped with 
work; that we cannot logically ex- 
pect to obtain any quick help from 
them. If any relief comes through 
them it may not arrive for six 
months or a year. It is simply not 
smart for us to court such delay in 
a matter that concerns our bread 
and butter—anyhow, the jelly on 
our bread and butter. 

We have asked the Government 
to do too much for us. (If you doubt 
this, take another good look at the 
amount you paid last year in taxes, 
including income taxes.) The Gov- 
ernment cannot support the people 
(if it is to remain sound) ; the peo- 
ple must support the Government. 
Printers and publishers, this prob- 
lem of a shortage of scrap paper is 
our baby. We may as well acknowl- 
edge our paternity and take care of 
the child ourselves. 
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Despite a world of uncertainty and 
sorrow, the spirit of Christmas has not 
changed. In this spirit we express our 
sincere gratitude for good friends such 


as you, and wish you a Merry Christmas. 


magoffin company clifford busch typographers 


Top, left, reading down: Inside 

of black, silver, and red on white 
folder designed and written by Clifford 
Bisch, Hollywood typographer. Against 
ared background, a picture of the two 
children of Walter B. Morawski, Phila- 
delphia, personalizes the family card. 
Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake 
City, used red, white, and blue. 
Middle row: At top, from Temple Press, 
Philadelphia, which employs center 
spread for patriotic institutional mes- 
sage. Christmas “pi” and clever verse 
brighten the card below, of Warwick 
Typographers, St. Louis. 
Top, right: An ornate design reminis- 
cent of the nineties is used on gray 
folder of Thomas J. Lyon, Boston. Col- 
ors are red and blue-green. Formal card 
from the Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, 
New Jersey. Green branches and red 
berries brighten folder of O. $. Tyson 
and Company, New York City. 
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= Season s Greetings and sincere 


Good Wishes lor the Xeu Your 


FREE TO WISH EACH OTHER 
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And with his chubby fingers 
‘The lines began to form 

Words of Cheer aad Happiness 
With Wishes Good and Warm. 


But in bis haste to set the type 
The stich slipped trom bis hold 

And eratiored o'er the workshop Noor 
The Boden! Light and Bold. 
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and Liesl Vhithes for the 
— New Year 


8 won't have time to start again 
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0.S.TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Adapt ideas from these appropriately unpretentious greetings 


Good years or bad, did you ever fail to have a cus- 
tomer whose Scrooge-like heart became so softened by 
the Christmas-shopping bustle that he came running in 
to you on December 23, demanding grade-A Christmas 
cards—'‘something just a little different,” of course! 

most part, the cards selected above are business greetings, which 

yearly b&tome warmer and friendlier—less ‘‘institutional.” 

We hope that they will act as spurs in inspiring you to create equally 
good ones, on which you may realize a nice profit and reap good will. 

Don’t forget that cards of your own present the opportunity to tell your 
customers that you have appreciated seeing them on the other side of your 
business counter during the year. And let your company card be an example 
of the finest work you do. 
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FIFTH AVENUE COACH COMPANY 
General Offices: 605 West 132nd Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
DIRECTORS 


Joun D. Hertz, Jn. Joseru E. Ripper 

ALLAN S. LEHMAN Joun A. Rircuie 

Joun E. McCarty Freperic T. Woop 
—~ 


OFFICERS 


Joun A. RIvcHie Chairman of the Board 
Freperic T. Woop Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Epmunp C. CoLLins Vice-President and Secretary 
T. Gronce WALKER Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 


Srock Transrer AGENT Manufacturers Trust Compary 
Srocx Recister . . The Commercial National Bank and Trust Company of New York 
—“ 

All communications with respect to 
changes in address, transfers and dividend payments should be addressed to the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 


Grouping of Type Units into Interesting 


Pattern Adds Eye Appeal to Type Pages 


[HE OFFICER’S PAGE of an industrial organization annual 
report generally appears as the first page of the book 
but often lacks the qualities of design which its position 
should demand. With an eye for economy in production 
these pages are limited to a minimum number of type 
sizes. The Fifth Avenue Coach page on the right is an 
example of the “easy-way-out” layout with the result that 
there is no feeling of design to the typographic appear- 
ance. The names of the officers and their respective titles 
are separated by a gap of white space which makes it 
difficult for the eye to carry across. 

Above are two versions of the same copy—one with a 
traditional layout—the other with a “smack” of the mod- 
ern. Both designs organize the copy into pleasing shapes 
or patterns—both have employed leaders to help the 
eye cross the page—both show intelligent handling of 
white space and contrast in type values. The line of 
Narciss and the italic caps achieve contrast for the de- 
sign on the left while the rules and lines of script give 
the same result for the design on the right. In both in- 
stances, one size of type has been employed for the 
majority of the lines.—By Glenn M. Pagett. 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








HARRIS BUYS STEVENS COMPANY 

The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cieveland, manufacturer of graphic arts 
machinery, and the Charles N. Stevens 
Company, Chicago, dealer in bindery 
equipment, jointly announce the pur- 
chase of the Stevens Company by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. R. V. 
Mitchell, president of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter, conducted the negotiations with 
Charles N. Stevens, founder and presi- 
dent of his company, and Mrs. N. C. 
Benson, its secretary-treasurer. 

Charles N. Stevens, who is 75 years of 
age and has retired from active busi- 
ness, handled the sale of Seybold equip- 
ment in middle western states for for- 
ty-four years. For twenty-one years he 
was branch manager for Seybold, and 
since 1921 was head of his own com- 
pany which has held the Seybold fran- 
chise in the Chicago territory. 

The personnel of the Stevens Com- 
pany will be retained by the Harris- 
Seybold management. The office staff 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Ben- 
son. The service organization will con- 
tinue under the new management, and 
H. Peterson, mechanical superintendent 
who has been with Stevens for thirty- 
five years, will remain. The sales force, 
which is experienced and competent in 
meeting the needs of the market, will 
also remain with the new management. 

Glen D. Baber, who is assistant sales 
manager of Seybold, will be transferred 
from the executive offices, in Cleveland, 
to manage the Seybold operations in 
Chicago. Mr. Baber has been with Sey- 
bold for over twenty years and has had 
broad experience covering all phases of 
the company’s sales and service opera- 
tions. He has traveled very extensively 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and is thoroughly conversant with 
Seybold products and markets. 

The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
which is now converted to the manu- 
facture of war goods, represents the 
consolidation of leading graphic arts 
machinery companies merged by R. V. 
Mitchell, company president, in 1927. 
The Harris Division builds lithographic 
and rotary printing presses. The Sey- 
bold Division manufactures the Seybold 
cutters, Morrison stitchers, and Wright 
drills. Both Harris and Seybold firms 
have been responsible for major devel- 
opments of outstanding importance in 
the manufacturing of presses, paper 
cutters, and bindery equipment. 

The purchase of the Stevens Com- 
pany is the third Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
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ter Company move within recent weeks 
in the furtherance of the plans of the 
company for postwar operations in this 
country and in export. Just recently 
announced was the integration of the 
sales organizations of the Harris and 
Seybold Divisions under H. A. Porter, 
vice-president in charge of sales. With 
this program, J. C. Dabney, sales man- 
ager of the Seybold Division, was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales. 


Glen D. Baber, assistant sales man- 
ager, who will be transferred to Chi- 
cago and placed in charge of operations 


The establishment of the company’s 
Used Machinery Division in Chicago 
was a previous move in the expansion 
program. This new division is under the 
management of Ren R. Perry, who has 
been connected with Harris for many 
years. It provides facilities for the re- 
conditioning and sale of used graphic 
arts machinery. 

All Chicago operations of Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter are under the management 
of William Guy Martin, vice-president 
in charge of the Western District, with 
offices in the Fisher Building. 


RECEIVES ANOTHER CITATION 

Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, has notified the DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, that the company 
has won for the third time the Army- 
Navy Production Award. 

The original citation was made in De- 
cember, 1942, and the second citation 
came one year later. The company’s 
products include spraying devices. 


OPEN RESEARCH LABORATORY 

The Navigator Club, an organization 
of printing estimators and production 
men in New York City, opened its own 
graphic arts research and development 
laboratory last month. Under the direc- 
tion of Ernest Schmatolla, founder and 
honorary president of the club, members 
will learn elementary laboratory pro- 
cedure and eventually engage in inde- 
pendent research. 

Opening of the laboratory fulfills a 
long-cherished ambition of Mr. Schma- 
tolla, who is estimating and production 
executive at Publishers Printing Com- 
pany and instructor in estimating, New 
York Employing Printers Association. 

Housed in the plant of one of the 
members, Samuel Obadashian, partner 
in the S. & E. Printing Company, the 
laboratory is equipped with microscopes, 
a projector and color filters, apparatus 
for continuous tone and screen photog- 
raphy, a limited amount of chemical 
and physical material, and a library of 
more than one hundred books on scien- 
tific and graphic arts subjects. 

Much of the apparatus has come from 
Mr. Schmatolla’s personal laboratory— 
the rest was purchased with funds con- 
tributed by a paper merchant and a 
printing firm. The plant facilities of the 
S. & E. Printing Company will be avail- 
able for practical production tests of 
processes and materials. Benches pro- 
vide a limited seating capacity. 

The laboratory was opened in Sep- 
tember when Mr. Schmatolla gave a 
lecture-demonstration on the theory of 
light and color and its application to 
color printing. 

Mr. Schmatolla’s lecture set the stage 
for a series of Tuesday evening sessions 
at which members will become familiar 
with basic laboratory techniques. In the 
first series of laboratory sessions Mr. 
Schmatolla will go into more detail on 
light and color as they relate to print- 
ing, will discuss the optical lens, ele- 
ments of photography and color photog- 
raphy, inks, the Munsell system of color 
notation and other such topics. 

At a later general membership meet- 
ing Mr. Schmatolla will give a lecture 
on testing, identification, and graphic 
arts trouble shooting, then follow this 
up with laboratory sessions on the use 
of the microscope and other testing in- 
struments. A third general lecture on 
paper and paperboard is planned. Once 
members have learned the basic tech- 
niques, they will have the use of the 
laboratory on Saturdays. 
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To those not familiar with the organ- 
ization and its history, the name “Nav- 
igator Club” sounds like a misnomer for 
a graphic arts group. Members of the 
advanced estimating class taught by Mr. 
Schmatolla used to meet after class for 
a snack and a glass of beer at the Navi- 
gator Bar and Grill. At the close of the 
school term in 1937, fifteen of these stu- 
dents organized as the Navigator Club, 
with Mr. Schmatolla as president. 

Since then the club has grown to a 
membership of eighty, with graduates 
of the advanced estimating class each 
year eligible for membership. Last year 
the constitution was amended to admit 
others to membership. Experts address 
the monthly membership meetings. 

Members eventually decided that the 
name “navigator” was appropriate for a 
group of estimators and production 
men, and adopted the slogan “he who 
charts the course.” The slogan was cre- 
ated by an honorary member, Leonard 
Watkins, manager of the New York City 
office of Williams Press. 

Although most of the members are in 
the printing industry, several hold key 
positions in the printing purchasing de- 
partments of such well known firms as 
General Foods, Standard Oil, and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Benjamin Gro- 
gan, formerly of Williams Press and 
now of General Foods, is president. 


HAMMERMILL GETS THIRD STAR 


Hammermill Paper Company, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has qualified for a third 
white star for its Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant, indicating that the employes have 
been granted the Army-Navy Produc- 
tion Award for the fourth time. Norman 
W. Wilson, president of the company, in 
accepting the new award, pledged for 
his company that “there will be no let- 
up in our efforts to give the greatest 
possible support to our Armed Forces.” 
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GAGE WARNS PRINTERS OF FUTURE HELP FAMINE 


@ THE PRINTING INDUSTRY will be faced 
with a famine of skilled help after the 
war unless a plan for training more 
craftsmen is formulated soon, Harry L. 
Gage, the vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, warned the 
October meeting of Brooklyn Printers 
Group. 

Joint committees of iabor and man- 
agement in all printing centers should 
make a careful study of the problem 
now, he said. Failure to find a solution 
will result in non-productive machinery 
in printing plants, with larger portions 
of the advertising dollar being diverted 
to television and other mediums. 

He traced the present dearth of skilled 
craftsmen back to the depression years 
when the flow of new apprentices into 
the industry virtually stopped. In the 
meantime, the average age of journey- 
men in some unions has advanced to or 
passed the half-century mark, and older 
craftsmen are dying off faster than they 
are being replaced by apprentices. 

A complete solution of the problem 
will include an adequate program for 
the rehabilitation of returning veterans. 
Unless this is handled wisely, it may be- 
come a disgraceful political football. Mr. 
Gage urged printers everywhere to study 
the plan of the Graphic Arts Veterans 
Rehabilitation Committee of the Typo- 
thetae of Philadelphia (see THE INLAND 
PRINTER, September, 1944) which has set 
up the machinery to codperate with the 
Veterans Administration for re-educat- 
ing and re-instating: veterans into pro- 
ductive positions in the graphic arts. 

In discussing postwar equipment, Mr. 
Gage debunked some of the fantastic 
reports of tomorrow’s miracle machines. 
Printers need not fear that radical new 
developments will make their present 
machinery obsolete overnight. 
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At the same time, however, printers 
should maintain an open mind and keep 
informed on changes that will certainly 
take place over a period of years. Fan- 
tastic as some of these developments 
seem now, they are conceivably possible 
and when perfected they will make real 
contributions to printing progress. But 
their adoption will be so gradual that 
the industry will not be disrupted. 

Whatever happens, paper, ink, and 
the Roman alphabet will remain basic 
to the printing industry, Mr. Gage as- 
sured his audience. Printing will still 
consist of applying ink to paper to form 
an image of words and pictures, even if 
the electronic method of printing—in 
which ink is transferred to paper with- 
out pressure—is perfected some day. 

Type on metal will be basic for a long 
time to come, too, said Mr. Gage. Ac- 
knowledging the potential advantages 
of composition by photography, he said 
this process has a long way to go before 
letters on film can equal the mobility of 
type on metal when it comes to making 
quick and accurately aligned revisions. 

One master alphabet for producing 
various sizes of a face photographically 
is typographically unsound, because type 
designers have learned that subtle al- 
terations of proportions must be made 
for different sizes of the same face. 

If a plastic material could be found to 
replace metal for casting type, it would 
offer the advantages of lightness and 
cleanliness, said Mr. Gage, and could be 
adapted to present-day typesetting ma- 
chines. But no plastic has yet been de- 
veloped to match the qualities inherent 
in type metal for successful molding un- 
der jet pressure, quick solidifying and 
easy remelting for further use. 

The limited size of the printing equip- 
ment market will serve as a brake on 
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s of the armed forces who were employed by A. L. Garker Company, Ashland, Ohio, were emblazoned on the above plaque. 


The American Legion assisted at the dedication ceremony. The gold stars are for Patrick Carpenter, Carl Mumaw, Rex Vanzile, and Robert Fowler 
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any disruptive changes in machinery and 
processes, Mr. Gage pointed out. This 
market is a known one, only $85,000,000 
at its peak, and during the depression 
years it dropped to $25,000,000. Any sud- 
den placing on the market of radically 
new machines, which would make obso- 
lete thousands of printing plants and 
throw them out of business, would de- 
stroy the equipment manufacturer’s own 
market. For his own self interest, the 
equipment manufacturer must protect 
interests of his customers, the printer. 

Furthermore, the limited size of the 
market prevents the equipment industry 
from spending huge amounts for re- 
search and development in any given 
veriod. The aviation industry, for in- 
stance, quickly adapted magnesium and 
other light metals for airplane engines 
under the stimulus of war needs, but at 
« cost of many more millions of dollars 
than the printing equipment industry or 
its customers could spend to effect such 
a quick and radical change. 

In December the group will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary with a spe- 
cial program. Daniel McVicker, general 
manager of the Brooklyn Eagle Press, is 
in charge of arrangements. Mr. Vicker 
is the immediate past president of the 
group, and is vice-president of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
Samuel Chernable, the president of the 
Comet Press, is president of the group. 


HONOR JOSEPH T. MACKEY 


Joseph T. Mackey, the president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, has been honored by the 
board of directors on the occasion of his 
fiftieth year with the company by the 
establishment of the Joseph T. Mackey 
Scholarship in Printing at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, which involved 
the voting of a gift of $20,000 to the 
Institute. 

The gift was presented at a banquet 
in New York City, November 6, attended 
by 200 executives and members of the 
company. Carnegie Tech’s president, Dr. 
Robert U. Doherty, and others including 
Frederic D. McKenney, of Washington, 
D. C., senior director and vice-president 
of the company, took prominent parts 
in the program. 

Mr. Mackey has long manifested a 
consistent support of printing education 
in the various vocational schools of the 
country, and in the early days of the 
development of the Carnegie Institute 
approved the lending of equipment to 
the school to augment that which the 
school purchased. He has recognized the 
continuing need of the industry for 
trained craftsmen, and also for the pro- 
motion of education in business meth- 
ods and sales technique to advance the 
prosperity of the individual units in the 
industry. 

The Joseph T. Mackey Scholarship in 
Printing is so endowed as to provide 
funds for the full tuition and textbook 
expense of the student who wins it. 
Students who have finished their first 
year in the Department of Printing in 
the Institute become eligible to enter 
the competition for the scholarship. 


DMAA WILL WORK OUT A METHOD OF MEASURING 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


@ AN ATTEMPT will be made soon by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association to 
measure the effectiveness of direct mail 
as an advertising medium, it was an- 
nounced at a one-day conference held 
October 20 in New York City.-More than 
a thousand of the users and producers 
of direct mail attended the conference, 
which was sponsored by the New York 
City local group of the association, with 
thirty-eight other graphic arts and ad- 
vertising organizations participating. 

Announcement that a plan for testing 
direct mail readership would be worked 
out was made by Howard Korman, pres- 
ident of the association and the manager 
of merchandising and sales promotion, 
McCann-Erickson. - 

Direct mail, a half-billion-dollar in- 
dustry, second only to newspapers in 


It will soon be the season to buy and use 
these little seals to stamp out tuberculosis 


volume, and twice as great as radio or 
magazines, has nothing comparable to 
these mediums in the way of published 
ratings or readership studies. The need 
for research is imperative, Mr. Korman 
said, so that facts can be obtained which 
will give all direct mail a professional 
standing as a recognized medium. Di- 
rect mail can then be sold as an adver- 
tising medium and not as just a piece 
of printing. 

“Direct mail users must be ‘tinglingly 
aware’ of their selling responsibility,” 
said Frank Egner, who is vice-president 
of the McGraw Hill Book Company, and 
mail order specialist. “The future of our 
civilization depends upon selling and on 
promotion. If promotion cannot create 
the sales necessary to provide full em- 
ployment—to match mass production 
with mass distribution—then the state 
will be forced to take over our economy.” 

The advertising industry will be faced 
with the task of informing the country 
and the world what has to be done to 
insure a postwar prosperity, announced 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, Comptroller of 
New York City, speaking at the lunch- 
eon session. 


New York City is especially concerned, 
he said, because it has the greatest con- 
centration of advertising brains, man- 
agement executives, and graphic arts 
facilities in the country. But the pros- 
perity of New York City is tied up with 
the prosperity of the whole country, 
and that is where direct mail comes in. 

A number of interesting sidelights on 
direct mail and its markets were brought 
out in the course of a symposium on 
mailing lists in the reconversion period. 
Dr. Virgil Reed, former Bureau of the 
Census Official who is now with J. Walter 
Thompson Company, said that big cities 
have about ceased to grow, and that 
growing markets of the future will be 
found in the suburbs. 

The number of families in this coun- 
try is increasing faster than the popula- 
tion, he said, which is important to di- 
rect mail because the family, not the 
individual, is the purchasing unit. More 
than half the liquid savings in this 
country, which now total 120 billion dol- 
lars as against 54 billions before the 
war, are held by families with incomes 
below $5,000. This also is important to 
direct mail, its best market being in 
this income group. 

Charles B. Mills, O. M. Scott & Sons, 
Marysville, Ohio, said that very few bus- 
inesses spend enough on direct mail to 
develop a prospect into a good customer. 
His company, which is in the lawn seed 
business, keeps a record of how much 
a customer buys over a period of years 
and how much its cost to get him, then 
spends accordingly to get a new cus- 
tomer like him. 

A. Gardiner Gibbs, McGraw Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, urged direct mail us- 
ers to keep their mailing lists up to date 
in preparation for postwar business. In- 
dustrial mailing lists have changed as 
much as 50 per cent within very short 
periods during the war, and will change 
even more during reconversion. 

The phenomenal growth of the house 
magazine, not so long ago the stepchild 
of industry, was described by K. C. Pratt 
from the House Magazine Institute and 
the editor of Stet, the publication for 
house magazine editors published by the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company. It 
has become a strong arm of public and 
industrial relations during the war, and 
bids fair to continue so after the war. As 
against only about 300 house magazines 
in 1931 and 1,000 in 1941, there are now 
5,000 or 6,000 being published, with a 
reading public of thirty to forty million 
people and with $50,000,000 being spent 
for production. 

Practical tips on the production of 
printed promotion were given by W. D. 
Molitor, the public relations manager of 
Edward Stern & Company, Philadelphia 
printer and lithographer. First of all he 
advised the advertiser to select a printer 
in whom he has confidence and not to 
shop around to get the most impres- 
sions for his dollar. If he asks for a 
number of bids, that is exactly what he 
will get—a number of prices with no 
constructive help from any printer. 
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Walter F. Schultz, International Craftsmen president, inspects design for the plaques to be given 
for three best Craftsmen's bulletins, at meeting of Dayton Club. Left to right: John M. Callahan, 
Mr. Schultz, Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, who is donor of the awards, Herman Slater, and O. G. Fricke 


He advised direct mail advertisers to 
become familiar with some of the “arti- 
fices” the printer uses to get certain 
results, often at a saving in cost. They 
should be informed, say, that two colors 
can be used on a sixteen-page booklet 
with no additional press run—a differ- 
ent color on each side of the sheet. 

With the help of Joseph F. Matlack, 
manager of the Stern plant, he exhibited 
some of the other “tricks” of the print- 
er’s trade. He showed how a color im- 
position sheet provided by the nvrinter 
would let the customer know in advance 
where to place certain color pages. Ap- 
plications of split fountain and “rain- 
bow” or flow-color were demonstrated. 

He explained and showed samples of 
lithographic conversion, by which four- 
color process plates previously used in 
catalogs or in magazine advertisements 
can become copy for color lithography 
with no additional artwork or plates to 
be bought. 

Other suggestions Mr. Molitor made 
included the printing of sixteen color 
pages in one form, then separating the 
signature for binding; and the ganging 
up on one sheet of several pieces to be 
mailed at later intervals. He urged the 
buyer to consult the printer before fix- 
ing the size of a booklet. Trimming off 
of as little as one-eighth of an inch 
might permit it to be cut from a more 
economical sheet size. The trim might 
also reduce the weight just enough to 
give the piece a lower postal rate. 

Giving a specific example of how con- 
trol over these artifices will work to the 
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IPI exhibit at the National Association of Photo Lithographers conference, sho wing new electron microscope and G.E. recording spectrophotometer in action 
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advantage of the buyer, Mr. Molitor told 
of a job which involved a hand folding 
operation in order to meet the specifi- 
cations of the customer. Mr. Molitor ob- 
tained the job later, saw the hand oper- 
ation, suggested a slight design change 
that would eliminate it. The customer 
was incredulous when he was told that 
the price for the whole job was only 
as much as the first printer had charged 
for the binding alone. 

Edward Mayer, Jr., president of James 
Gray, New York lithographer, described 
the colossal job the New York Post Of- 
fice is doing in handling the Christmas 
packages and other mail going overseas. 
Business men who complain about slow 
service should remember this extra bur- 
den imposed upon the post office per- 
sonnel, he suggested. 

The fifty-five winners in the annual 
Direct Mail Leaders Contest were an- 
nounced at the conference. The num- 
ber of entries this year reached a new 
high record and the general quality was 
so good that fifty-five instead of the 
usual fifty had to be selected. A special 
feature of the awards was the presenta- 
tion of a plaque to the Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, for the best serviceman’s 
magazine. 

Howard Korman was reélected presi- 
dent of the association. Also reélected 
were Edward Mayer, Jr., as vice-presi- 
dent, and Donald Macaulay, S. D. War- 
ren Company, as_ secretary-treasurer. 
Roydon M. Barbour, who is the manager 
of the Saturday Night Press, Toronto, 
was elected Canadian vice-president. 


PAINTS GLOOMY PAPER PICTURE 

Early adoption by the printing indus- 
try of the simplified thousand-square- 
inch basis for measuring of paper was 
urged last month by the Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen of New York. The 
members unanimously approved a reso- 
lution endorsing the move at their Oc- 
tober meeting, which was addressed by 
Arthur W. Brooks, production manager 
of the American Colortype Company, 
Chicago, and technical consultant to the 
commercial printing section of the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division. 

Mr. Brooks held out hope for adoption 
of the plan in the not too distant future. 
He recalled that it had already been en- 
dorsed by the Printing Estimators Club 
of New York, the largest organization of 
its kind in the industry, by other local 
craftsmen groups, and also by the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen at its July convention. 

The Boren Congressional Subcommit- 
tee now investigating the paper short- 
age commented favorably on the plan in 
its interim report released in September. 
Even the paper manufacturing industry, 
which turned thumbs down on the idea 
in January with the rather lame excuse 
that “the printing industry is not ready 
for it,” now shows signs of reconsidering, 
said Mr. Brooks. 

He hoped the change could be brought 
about through codéperative action by the 
printing and paper industries, but said 
that if necessary the printing industry 
could force it upon the paper people. 

Mr. Brooks devoted the main part of 
his talk to a discussion of the paper sit- 
uation, present and future. He painted a 
gloomy picture, saying there is certainly 
no room for optimism at present. Pulp- 
wood cutting has been stepped up some- 
what, but military demands for paper 
are increasing faster than the mills can 
turn it out, which means a continued 
tightening of the civilian supply. Paper 
mills, operating at 96 per cent of capac- 
ity, are unable in some cases to process 
into paper all the pulp that has been 
allotted them. Book paper production 
for this quarter is expected to be 50,000 
tons short of requirements. 

During his talk Mr. Brooks took occa- 
sion to criticize the printers sharply for 
their failure to codperate with the WPB 
in furnishing information on how much 
paper they used in 1941. He said that to 
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date only 50 per cent of the printers in 
the country had returned Form WPB- 
3932 to the Bureau of the Census. 

Without this information the com- 
mercial printing section of the WPB is 
at a great disadvantage—it cannot sub- 
stantiate the claims of the printing in- 
dustry that it needs a certain amount of 
paper for essential uses. All of the other 
segments of the industry—newspapers, 
magazines, and books—have such fig- 
ures and can back up their claims. 

The paper supply situation will show 
no marked improvement for a long time, 
said Mr. Brooks. Limitation orders will 
vemain in effect long after Germany is 
defeated, he predicted. The stories about 
enormous quantities of pulp in Scan- 
dinavian countries ready for importa- 
tion to this country are premature. Fin- 
iand and Norway have none to sell now. 
Pulp is piled up on the docks in Sweden, 
for lack of ships, but other markets are 
competing for this supply. Sweden does 
not like the price ceilings imposed by 
this country, and may seek better pay- 
ing customers for its pulp. 

To those who feel that the paper lim- 
itation orders are irksome, Mr. Brooks 
pointed out that their sudden relaxa- 
tion, throwing paper on the open mar- 
ket, would lead to a mad scramble for 
the supply by big buyers, leaving the 
small and medium printers with none. 

Earlier in the month Mr. Brooks dis- 
cussed production economies at a meet- 
ing of the Printing Estimators Club of 
New York. Printers have fallen into a 
rut, blaming the war for things they do 
or don’t do, he said. It is time for print- 
ers to clean out the corners of ineffici- 
ency that have crept in during the war. 

Defining his topic, “pre-makeready in 
the office,” as meaning attention to the 
thousand and one things that keep pro- 
duction costs down and get the job de- 
livered on time, he said that a full pro- 
duction ticket should be written and 
everything be checked. before it starts 
through the plant. 

The production manager should be 
sure that all the outside materials are 
ordered and on the way in time. This 
includes ink, engravings, electrotypes, 
paper, outside composition, even ship- 
ping and mailing materials—which can 
delay delivery of a finished job if they 
are not on hand in time. A check should 
be made with the customer as to what 
he is to furnish in the way of artwork 
and plates. The engraver should be pro- 
vided with the same paper and ink that 
is to be used on the job, and notified as 
to the color rotation for proving. At the 
time the job is sold the trade binder 
should be told when he can expect it. 

The production department at Ameri- 
can Colortype Company is staffed with 
efficient “production operators,” said 
Mr. Brooks, who act as “liaison officers” 
between customer and plant. The sales- 
man is thus relieved of following up per- 
sonally on the job. 

Assisting the production operators are 
clerks for each department who see that 
department schedules synchronize with 
the master production schedule in the 

office. Foremen are thus relieved of cler- 
ical details and have more time to plan. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER SOLD 


W. L. McKnight, president of Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, originator of “Scotch” 
tape, and developer of other “pressure- 
sensitive adhesives,” has announced 
expansion of the company’s plans by 
purchase of Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company, Chicago, one of the larger 
concerns in the manufacturing field of 
gummed paper, gummed cloth tape, and 
gummed labels. 

Active management of the affairs of 
the Mid-States division with its 350 em- 
ployes will continue in the hands of 
Irving McHenry, its founder and presi- 
dent, and two of his associates, George 
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Goodsir and Frank Humphner, both of 
whom were vice-presidents. It is under- 
stood that these men and other stock- 
holders of the company will receive an 
aggregate of $1,000,000 for their hold- 
ings. Plant facilities which are involved 
in the deal include buildings adjoining 
the Chicago and Burlington Railroad on 
south Damen avenue, Chicago, with a 
floor space of 171,250 square feet. 

George H. Halpin, vice-president of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, will correlate the activities of 
the former gumming and coating facili- 
ties of the parent company with those 
of the newly acquired subsidiary. 


CONVEYS DATA BY INTERVIEW 


An unusual method of presentation 
of facts to employes of American Type 
Founders concerning its current opera- 
tions is contained in ATF’s illustrated 
booklet of 32 pages and cover, titled 
“The A-T-F-Dollar; Where Does it Go?” 

In the booklet, Thomas Roy Jones, 
president of the company, explains in 
the course of an interview with Daniel 
Albert Keenan, a member of the ATF 
organization, the manner in which the 
company gets its orders, how they are 
handled with the aid of the 4,400 em- 


ployes, how much money the company 
made last year, and exactly where it 
stands economically at the time the in- 
terview was made. 

Graphs show comparisons of opera- 
tions prior to the war and how the busi- 
ness was stepped up as a result of the 
war effort. A circle representing a silver 
dollar is first shown in its entirety as 
symbolizing the company’s income for 
the year ended March 31, 1944, aggre- 
gating $38,599,541.96. By easy stages va- 
rious segments of the dollar appear in 
the page by page illustrations as expla- 
nations are made that 32 cents went for 
wages; 41 cents for raw materials; 12% 
cents for operating expenses; 1 cent for 
replacement or depreciation of equip- 
ment, while 10 cents were paid for taxes. 

It was shown that % of a cent was 
set aside for postwar reconversion; 2 
cents are set aside as “earned surplus” 
to strengthen the financial position of 
the company; and % of a cent of each 
dollar was paid as a dividend to the 
5,500 stockholders who have “over $10,- 
521,000 of their money tied up in ATF.” 
This is broken down to represent an in- 
vestment of $2,372.96 to put each em- 
ploye to work. 

At the close of the “interview,” opera- 
tions during the past five years are 
summarized by Mr. Jones, and the fu- 
ture is discussed as follows: “During the 
past five years, you’ve seen the number 
of ATF employes grow from 1,200 to 
over 4,400. You’ve seen payrolls increase 
from about $2,000,000 to over $12,000,000. 
You’ve seen our total sales jump from 
$6,180,000 annually to over $38,000,000. 

“Of course, a lot of this growth has 
been due to the war. No one knows to- 
day just what the demand will be for 
printing presses, type, and other ATF 
products when peace comes. I can only 
tell you that we are doing everything 
we can to prepare for that future by 
perfecting old products and developing 
new ones. 

“For myself, I have great confidence 
in the future of America. And I think 
we can say, without boasting, that ATF 
has proved itself capable of success so 
long as the nation is prosperous.” 

This is the first time that ATF has 
issued a financial report to its employes, 
and a request is made for their opinions 
as to whether the report should be re- 
peated next year. 


AWARDED "E" RENEWAL 

F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, has received notice from 
the Navy Board for Production Awards 
that it has granted a second renewal of 
the Army-Navy “E” Award “for merito- 
rious service on the production front.” 

“The men and women of your plant 
have continued to maintain the high 
standards they set for themselves when 
they were originally awarded the Army- 
Navy ‘E,’ and they may well be proud 
of their achievement,” wrote Admiral C. 
C. Bloch, chairman of the board. “The 
additional white star which the renewal 
adds to your Army-Navy ‘E’ flag is the 
symbol of appreciation from our Armed 
Forces for your continued untiring ef- 
fort and support so necessary for our 
ultimate victory.” 
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SELECT DMAA LEADERS 

Fifty-five direct mail campaigns that 
were developed in 1944—five more than 
usual—have been selected for exhibition 
purposes throughout the country by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
whose one-day clinic was held in New 
York City, October 20. 

Winners in the annual contest were 
announced by Edward J. Pechin, of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, who 
served as chairman of the jury of 
judges. The best house magazine pro- 
duced for servicemen was that of The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, which re- 
ceived a plaque. 


“The number of entries in this year’s 


DMAA contest set an all-time high rec- 
ord,” reported Mr. Pechin. “The quality 
of the entries was particularly out- 
standing, necessitating the awarding of 
fifty-five leader certificates, five more 
than were awarded at any previous 
DMAA clinic. I urge everyone interested 
in direct mail to see these campaigns 
on exhibit during the coming year.” 

After the Fifty-five Direct Mail Lead- 
ers are exhibited in various cities, they 
will be installed in educational institu- 
tions for reference pu poses. 


SIDNEY L. WILLSON 

Sidney L. Willson, who retired from 
the presidency of the American Writing 
Paper Company in 1937, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 10. He was on his 
way from his summer home in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, to Miami Beach, Florida, 
when he suffered a heart attack. 


He was born 77 years ago in the East; 
became an employe of the Government 
in Washington, quitting in 1888 to go 
West. Admitted to the bar in Nebraska 
in 1890, he practiced law for a time, 
then obtained a job in a stationery store 
in Denver in 1893. 

Willson next got a job in a paper 
house in Omaha and, from that time 
until his retirement, continued in vari- 
ous branches of the paper industry. In 
1923, he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company at Holyoke, becoming 
president and later receiver. When the 
company was re-organized he retained 
leadership. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1937. Mr. Willson was president 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation from 1929 to 1935. 


STUDY RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Sixty projects suggested by lithograph- 
ers are being considered for research 
activities of the newly enlarged staff of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Wade W. Griswold, executive director, 
has announced. Four of the projects, 
connected with photography, are con- 
sidered of first importance. Six deal 
with platemaking, three with grain and 
moisture control, three with press op- 
eration, ten with ink, four with paper, 
one with health hazards, three with off- 
set press blankets, and two of the proj- 
ects are classified under miscellaneous. 
Other projects, considered of secondary 
importance, will be deferred until proper 
facilities are available. 


BUYS 18 ACRES OF LAND FOR POSTWAR PLANT 


@ EIGHTEEN ACREs of land only five miles 
from the loop district of Chicago, upon 
which a large printing establishment is 
to be erected as a postwar project, has 
been acquired by the American Colortype 
Company from the International Har- 
vester Company for $285,000. The first 
building unit may cost $509,000, but the 
management of the company said that 
no architect’s plans have been made. 

The land is located north of Fullerton 
avenue along the bank of the Chicago 
River, between Ashland and Western 
avenues. Two railroads run parallel to 
the east and west boundaries of the 
tract of land, which will give the pro- 
posed plant excellent transportation fa- 
cilities for tonnage business. The docks 
along the river also will be usable for 
receipt of raw materials and shipment 
of finished products. Warehouses now 
on the property will be utilized as soon 
as present leases expire, one building 
being available for use January 1. 

International Harvester Company va- 
cated the property—known as the Deer- 
ing Works—in 1933. When established 
originally by the Deering interests as a 
factory site, the acreage was at the city 
limits. Since then, residential districts 
have been built up around the area, 
making the location convenient for the 
labor supply which the American Color- 
type Company requires for production 
of its specialty lines. 

At present the commercial printing 
and publishing operations of the com- 
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pany require use of four shops in dif- 
ferent locations, the farthest being six 
miles away from the main plant, where 
approximately 200,000 square feet of 
floor space is utilized. In the main plant, 
large color presses are operated, besides 
full photoengraving and electrotyping 
plants. Some bindery work is also done 
in the plant. In its New Jersey plant, 
the company operates both offset and 
letterpress equipment, and subsidiaries 
operate in other cities. 

The company was organized in 1902 
through the consolidation of American 
3-Color Company, National Colortype 
Company, Osgood Colortype Company 
which itself had absorbed Chicago Col- 
ortype Company, Osborne Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, and Murphy Com- 
pany of Red Oak, Iowa. At the time of 
the consolidation, the new company was 
commonly referred to as “the Colortype 
Trust.” 

Edwin Lennox, president of American 
Colortype Company, and H. R. Stone, 
its secretary, completed the negotiations 
with the representatives of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company by which 
the land was acquired for the printing 
firm’s postwar expansion. 

“Our primary purpose in purchasing 
the tract of land is to provide a site for 
postwar construction of a new plant 
which is necessary for our business and 
which will be helpful in providing em- 
ployment for men returning from mili- 
tary service,” said Mr. Lennox. 


WAIVER 
OF VETERANS’ 
RE-EMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS 











Since the publication in THE INLAND 
PRINTER of an article on the legal rights 
of veterans to their former jobs, a new 
development has taken place which 
should be watched with extreme care by 
all employers no matter how well in- 
tentioned their attitude toward ex-ser- 
vice personnel. 


In a recently issued Local Board Memo 
(No. 190-A) the national headquarters 
of Selective Service brings out the fact 
that a veteran may waive his rights to 
re-employment under the Selective Ser- 
vice Act, provided that such a waiver is 
not induced by fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, or other coercive methods. 

In certain instances it will be of mu- 
tual advantage to the employer as well 
as to the former employe for the em- 
ployer to pay a returning veteran in 
lieu of re-employing him. This memo- 
randum, it should be here emphasized, 
in itself indicates by clear implication 
that the veteran has a property right in 
his former job if he qualifies for it un- 
der provisions of Section 8 of the Act. 

Having this in mind, it can be seen 
where the employer may, at a later date, 
find himself in a position where he will 
need to prove that the waiver was given 
voluntarily. Against such a contingency 
the employer should fortify himself with 
a signed waiver stating the veteran has 
been offered his old job and that he 
voluntarily elected to take a cash settle- 
ment instead. 

Such a cash settlement must be for 
more than a nominal amount, otherwise 
the veteran at a later date may success- 
fully prosecute a claim for back wages. 
Employers, in such a situation, should 
not depend upon their own good inten- 
tions toward the veterans but should 
canvass all possibilities inherent in a 
waiver even though veterans be agree- 
able at time of signing. 

Incidentally, this phase of Section 8 
opens up vast possibilities in which vet- 
erans, having no intention of seeking 
their old jobs, nevertheless will desire 
to cash in on their “property rights” in 
the former jobs before seeking or tak- 
ing new jobs. This waiver feature of the 
Act, it should be remembered, is op- 
tional insofar as the two parties can get 
together. It does not require the em- 
ployer to pay the veteran in lieu of a 
job if the employer prefers to give the 
veteran the job and the veteran does 
not want the job. 

Neither, it would appear, is the vet- 
eran forced to take a cash settlement in 
lieu of the job. The waiver is designed 
for those instances where both parties 
may see self-interest in its use. It should 
be borne in mind that, figuratively 
speaking, the veteran cannot have his 
cake and eat it, too! 


HAROLD J. ASHE 
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PRINTERS ARGUE WITH OPA 

Two general meetings of printers were 
held under the auspices of the OPA— 
one in Chicago on October 4, the other 
held in New York City on October 11— 
to consider maximum price regulations 
as applied to specified classes of printed 
products made for re-sale purposes. 

The OPA officials in attendance pro- 
posed that two changes be made in the 
categories covered in MPR 225, one be- 
ing that the order shall apply only to 
commercial printers and not include pa- 
per converters which the present order 
does. The other proposal was the elimi- 
nation of that paragraph in the order 
which freezes job printers to ceiling 
prices current in March, 1942, and in- 
clusion of a provision permitting them 
to add increased cost of materials to 
tneir prices. 

At the Chicago meeting, printers in 
attendance directed the attention of the 
OPA Officials to the fact that the United 
States Government through its War La- 
bor Board granted an increase in pay to 
skilled workers in the printing industry, 
which materially increased cost of pro- 
duction of items, selling prices of which 
were controlled by the OPA in MPR 225. 
The printers argued that because of the 
action of WLB, the OPA should provide 
for the increased cost of production of 
such items. 





our COVER 


The droll American trait of exaggera- 
tion is employed effectively in the unusual 
illustration, “An American Rope Trick,” 
featured on our cover. The Shell Oil 
Company used it to accentuate the story 
of how it solved a specific: lubricating 
problem for the Wire Rope Corporation 
of America. 


A climatic globe was used to reveal at a 
glance the world-wide use of wire rope 
and the extreme temperatures to which 
it is exposed. The wire rope actually is 
lubricated from the inside with a special 
Shell lubricant. 


C. W. Shugert, of the sales promotion 
and advertising department of Shell Oil 
Company, says that the illustrator, John 
Vickery, was chosen “because he has 
the technical ability, the craftsmanship, 
and the contemporary feeling that was 
essential to this particular piece of art.” 


The four-color plates are used through 
the courtesy of the Shell Oil Company, 
and the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
the agency preparing the advertisement, 
which is one of a series developed on 
this theme: the Shell solution of unusual 
problems of lubrication in the war pro- 
duction of the leading industrial concerns, 
using true situations that have been faced 
by Shell customers. 








One attorney who represented printers 
suggested that a refusal on the part of 
OPA to permit printers to recover their 
increased costs was the equivalent of 
depriving them of property without due 
process of law, and that such a proce- 
dure was contrary to provisions in the 
United States Constitution. 


WILL DISCUSS REHABILITATION 
Rehabilitation programs for training 
ex-service men in the graphic arts will 
be discussed, under the auspices of the 
National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association, held 
at Murrell Dobbins Vocational School in 
Philadelphia, December 9. The general 
program will be in charge of Fred J. 
Hartman, director of the Graphic Arts 
Educational Association.” Speakers on 
the program include several educators. 


RETROACTIVE PAY ORDERED 


All printers employed by the State of 
California are entitled to receive a re- 
troactive scale of wages as of February 
28, 1944, although the wage agreement 
made at that time was not approved by 
the War Labor Board until April 11, 
1944, Attorney General Robert W. Ken- 
ny, head of the State Department of 
Justice, stated in an opinion. The rul- 
ing was addressed to George H. Moore, 
State Printer. 

The problem had arisen whether these 
new wage scales as approved by the War 
Labor Board could be made retroactive, 
which the State Personnel Board did 
not do. 

“If the printers in the State Printing 
Office are not paid according to the new 
scale and retroactive to February 28, 
1944,” Kenny said, “they will have ren- 
dered services for a period of time at a 
rate below the general prevailing rate 
for the locality. The State Printing Of- 
fice will have had the advantage over 
private industry. Private industry has 
had to adjust itself to these problems. 
So should the state.” 

The present opinion will supercede an 
earlier opinion on the same subject. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION EXPANDS 


Celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the formation of the Inland Daily 
Press Association will be arranged for 
next May in Chicago, provided war con- 
ditions permit, members decided at the 
annual meeting held in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 15 to 19. 

Expansion of the activities of the as- 
sociation required leasing of more office 
space at headquarters in Chicago, ad- 
vancing John L. Meyer from the office 
of secretary to that of general manager; 
promotion of William F. Canfield from 
assistant secretary to that of secretary, 
and employment of more office help. 

Mr. Meyer became secretary-treasurer 
of the organization in 1932. Under the 
new arrangement which becomes effec- 
tive January 1, he will retain his office 
as treasurer, become general manager, 
and will turn over much of the travel- 
ing and office duties to Mr. Canfield, the 
new secretary. , 
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YOUR 


Waste 
Paper 


SHOULD 
FIGHT! 


Believe it or not — several hundred 
thousand different war items are made 
or wrapped with paper! All kinds of 
waste paper are desperately needed. 
Yet there’s uncollected waste paper in 
every plant. 

Outdated records, dead files, old 
stationery—brown paper. wrappings, 
corrugated boxes and cartons—they 
ought to be fighting. 

But collections have been lagging. 
So do your part—help beat this No. 1 
war material shortage. Make sure that 
waste paper is saved. Turn it in now. 
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HOW YOUR WASTE PAPER FIGHTS: 


100 pounds of waste paper when stacked and 
lied into flat bundles ready to be picked up by a 
scrap dealer is just about the height of a broom 
handle. It’s pretty harmless looking, too—not 
dramatic at all! 

That’s where you’re dead wrong! That 100 
pounds of waste paper packs a terrific wallop! 
Here’s how it goes to war: 

11 Protective bands for 1,000-pound bombs 

17 Protective bands for 500-pound bombs 

20 Protective bands for 250-pound bombs 

50 Casings for 75 mm. shells 

50 V-boxes for food and equipment 

100 Casings for average-size shells 

100 Fin locknut protectors for bombs 

115 Cartons each containing ten 20 mm. shells 

200 Containers for field rations 

200 Containers for blood plasma 

650 Cartons for U. S. Army K rations 

1 105 Cartons each containing fifteen 50 calibre 
bullets 

1 470 Eoxes for emergency lifeboat rations 

2,041 Cartons containing one life preserver light 

2,128 Cartons each containing fifty 45 calibre 
pistol bullets 

2,911 Cartons containing ten cartridges for in- 
flating lifeboats 


WASTE PAPER’S A MUST—DON'’T LET 
IT GATHER DUST! 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Company's 
recalls to the readers of that house magazine 
importance of waste paper as war material 
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UTA APPROVES PROPOSAL THAT WOULD LEAD TO 
ORGANIZING OF CENTRAL GRAPHIC ARTS GROUP 


@ ANOTHER STEP toward the merger of 
the two major letterpress groups in the 
United States was taken at Cleveland 
on November 1, when the board of di- 
rectors of the United Typothetae of 
America approved the principle of the 
proposed uniting. 

They voted for appointment of a com- 
mittee of three UTA members to meet 
with a similar committee of the Joint 
Committee on Government Relations of 
the Commercial Printing Industry, the 
six members thus named to choose a 
chairman, who is not related with the 
industry, to act as arbiter. 

This action climaxed a series of moves 
beginning in Detroit last summer with 
a proposal for an over-all national or- 
ganization by A. E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer of the United States. Mr. Gie- 
gengack felt that the graphic arts should 
be represented in Washington by an in- 
dustry-wide organization to protect and 
advance the interests of the whole in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

Subsequent to that meeting, a plan- 
ning committee conference was held in 
Chicago, at which a favorable expres- 
sion was voted, and an organization 
committee was authorized to proceed 
with plans, with James F. Newcomb, 
New York City, as chairman, and C. C. 
Means, Detroit, as secretary. 

Members of the organization com- 
mittee met in Pittsburgh, and the re- 
port of that meeting indicated that the 
two major groups of letterpress printers 
had better merge first, before attempts 
were made to organize the entire graphic 
arts into one trade association. A com- 
mittee was named to prepare a state- 
ment for submission to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Relations of the 
Commercial Printing Industry at an 
early date, and to the United Typothe- 
tae of America at its meeting in Cleve- 
land on November 1 and 2, a specific 
proposal designed to effect the merger 
of all units comprising the letterpress 
industry. 

Carl E. Dunnagan, Chicago, president 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, was selected as spokesman to pre- 
sent. the consolidation proposal to the 
UTA at Cleveland. 

Accompanying him were James F. 
Newcomb, of New York City; C. C. 
Means, Detroit; and Harry F. Ambrose, 
Nashville, who were also chosen to serve 
on the committee. 

In his presentation, Mr. Dunnagan 
briefly reviewed the recent movements 
toward forming an over-all organiza- 
tion in the graphic arts as the prime ob- 
jective of the whole industry, and stated 
the difficulties encountered in interest- 
ing all other branches of the industry 
as long as the letterpress section was 
not presenting a united front. 

He then stated that it was the “unan- 
imous recommendation of the Organ- 
ization Committee that the first step 
taken should be the consolidation of the 
activities of the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations in the field of 
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Government and public relations, with 
the activities of the United Typothetae 
of America under a new name and a 
new organization structure.” 

Mr. Dunnagan pointed out that the 
Joint Committee on Government Re- 
lations has been financially supported 
by twenty-five major printing centers, 
while the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, according to recent reports of that 
organization, has approximately 1,000 
members and has local associations in 
seventeen of the more important print- 
ing centers. 

“There are in the United States nine- 
ty-two cities with a population of 100,- 
000 or more,” said Mr. Dunnagan. “The 
two lists of cities supporting the two 
groups show, after eliminating dupli- 
cations, that thirty-six cities are now 
supporting financially either the Joint 


Harold W. Hill, new president of the United 
Typothetae of America, elected at the meeting 
which also approved central graphic arts group 


Committee on Government Relations, 
or the United Typothetae of America. 

“The Committee recommends that all 
the associations which are financially 
supporting the Joint Committee, cities 
which are affiliated with the United 
Typothetae of America, and with the 
Directors of the United Typothetae of 
America, give a serious consideration 
to the progressive step forward which 
would be taken if this united support 
under a combined organization could be 
obtained to do a more comprehensive 
job for the industry.” 

The favorable action of the board of 
directors of the UTA paves the way for 
the achievement of the purposes of the 
organization committee appointed at 
the Chicago meeting last August. Lead- 
ers are hopeful that with the two let- 


terpress groups merged, the united front 
thus presented to the entire graphic 
arts of the country will result in the 
formation of the industry-wide organ- 
ization which Mr. Giegengack and the 
others have envisioned as being neces- 
sary to protect and advance the future 
interests of the graphic arts in the field 
of Government regulations. 


PUBLISH HOUSE ORGAN DATA 


Information gathered about house 
magazines shows that 5,100 different 
publications are being published by 4,016 
companies. Printer’s Ink, whose pub- 
lishers gathered the information, com- 
mented that “this is by far the larges: 
list ever put out and provides graphic 
evidence of the confidence placed by 
management in the house organ as « 
medium for maintaining sound employe 
and public relations.” 


PRINTER PURCHASES BUILDING 

The Sniffin Printing Company, Whit 
Plains, New York, has purchased the 
building in which its plant is located fo: 
$20,000. Richard Turner, president, is 
a graduate of the printing department 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He was first employed by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company for four years. 
and was assistant production manager 
for Davis, Delaney, New York color 
printer, for three years prior to pur- 
chasing the Sniffin Printing Company. 


NAME PERSONS SALES MANAGER 


Ralph C. Persons has been appointed 
sales manager of the George H. Morrill 
Company division of General Printing 
Ink Corporation, announced Arthur S. 
Thompson, general manager. 

For ten years Mr. Persons was district 
manager for J. M. Huber, in St. Louis, 
later was in Chicago, and more recently 
was eastern district manager with head- 
quarters in New York City and in Bos- 
ton. He joined the Morrill staff June 1 
and will continue his office at executive 
headquarters in New York City. 


SEEK WAR LOSS CLAIMS REVISE 


Destruction of many printing plants in 
England has caused the British Federa- 
tion of Master Printers to submit to the 
Board of Trade, representing the Gov- 
ernment, a revised basis for adjusting 
claims of war losses. According to the 
basis now operative, the printer claim- 
ing loss adds 25 per cent to estimated 
cost as of August 31, 1939, of a new ma- 
chine of the same or similar kind, and 
makes a deduction of depreciation at 
7% per cent per annum on diminish- 
ing value since date of purchase of the 
machine in a new condition from the 
maker. : 

In the case of type and composing 
room equipment the addition is 30 per 
cent, and in the case of type metal, 50 
per cent. Because of increase in prices, 
the printers propose a new basis, “in the 
absence of a live valuation of recent 
date,” as follows: 

“Take estimated cost as of August 31, 
1939, of a new machine of the same or 
similar kind; add 50 per cent to cover 
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estimated increase for replacement at 
time of loss; deduct the depreciation at 
rate of 7% per cent per annum on di- 
minishing value of total.” 

The formula stated that in the event 
that a machine was not used regularly, 
the normal 7% per cent depreciation 
might be too high, “unless the factor of 
the obsolescence has to be considered,” 
but, “on the other hand, 7% per cent 
may be insufficient to meet the case of 
the fast running machines of light con- 
struction, machines used largely on dou- 
bie or treble shifts.” 

“Where it is the practice of the firm 
to send machines to the makers or to 
specialist firms of engineers for dis- 
mantling, renewal of worn parts, and 
re-assembly in new condition, perhaps 
with all improvements incorporated, the 
basis of valuation proposed would ob- 
viously result in substantial undervalu- 
ation of those machines.” 


WILL EXPAND MARKETING PROGRAM 


John Simonds, formerly with the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson advertising agency, has 
just been appointed as a member of the 
staff of the sales promotion department 
of the Interchemical Corporation, with 
his headquarters in New York City. 

George Welp, director of advertising 
and sales promotion of the corporation, 
has announced that the advertising and 
marketing program for postwar oper- 
ations was being expanded and that 
Mr. Simonds was to have a part in the 
planning and execution of the program. 


WILLIAMSON NAMED MANAGER 


Eugene Williamson, since 1925 con- 
nected with the Bakelite Corporation as 
a research scientist at its laboratory in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and for several 
years past a service executive in the 
sales department, has been named man- 
ager of the printing materials division 
of the company, with headquarters in 
New York City. 

Plastic printing plates and matrices 
will be serviced and developed by the 
division under Mr. Williamson. 





CORRECTION 


In the caption accompanying Wil- 
liam C. Huebner's picture on page 
36 of the October issue, the state- 
ment was made that his patents were 
sold to Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. 

Mr. Huebner wants it to be known 
that those patents are still owned by 
him, Lanston merely being licensed 
under a contract to manufacture 
and sell photo-mechanical platemak- 
ing equipments. 

He also points out that the Hueb- 
ner Laboratories are not restricted 
to research in offset but work on 
development in all branches of the 
graphic arts. 











EMPLOYERS PROTEST 


BECAUSE OF ITU RULES WHICH SUBSTITUTE 
STRIKE ACTION FOR CONTRACT ARBITRATION 
AN EDITORIAL 


@ DrRasTIC NEW RULES of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union which 
authorize its executive council to or- 
der local unions to strike without a 
referendum vote, and to utilize all 
ITU funds for strike benefits, were 
considered by representatives of 140 
newspapers at a labor conference 
held in Chicago, October 16 and 17. 

The use of these arbitrary powers 
by the executive council is defended 
by officers of the ITU in the October 
issue of The Typographical Journal 
on the basis that local unions are 
“shying away” from the arbitration 
agreements in contracts because of 
frequent deadlocks. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, when any arbitration proce- 
dure to which a local union is com- 
mitted reaches a deadlock, it may 
request the ITU executive council to 
release it from the agreement obli- 
gating it to arbitrate. 

Anticipating counteraction by em- 
ployers, ITU officials stated: “If em- 
ployers deplore this changing atti- 
tude on the part of members of the 
International Typographical Union, 
they have no one but themselves to 
blame. Arbitration in far too many 
instances has been used merely to 
delay final action. The theory of ar- 
bitration is fine. When applied prop- 
erly it is definitely an enlightened 
method of maintaining harmony 
and balance between employer and 
employe. When in practice it fails to 
work promptly, smoothly, and fairly, 
it becomes nothing less than a mill- 
stone around the necks of those who 
become entangled in it.” 

The publishers at their Chicago 
labor conference issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“For more than three quarters of 
a century, the American newspapers 
having agreements with typograph- 
ical unions have maintained amica- 
ble relations through the collective 
bargaining and arbitration. 

“An enviable record has been es- 
tablished by a sensible and orderly 
procedure in conciliation and arbi- 
tration as a result of joint action in 
which both parties have earnestly 
tried to compose their differences 
around the conference table, and 
also as a result of mutual respect 
and confidence. 

“The recent action of not only the 
ITU convention, but also the actions 
of the ITU Executive Council jeop- 
ardize this amicable understanding 
and relationship by the insistence 
of the international union that its 
views and wishes control the basis 
of negotiation between the local 
parties. Not only is this a threat to 
relations with unions affiliated with 
the ITU, but it is also a threat to 
collective bargaining with all print- 
ing trade unions with which daily 
newspapers negotiate. 

“Through the orderly processes of 
conciliation and arbitration, the ITU 
has established the wage levels and 
the working conditions which have 


brought them to their present en- 
viable position. 

“As a group, daily newspapers, in 
their dealings with printing trade 
unions, have whole-heartedly sup- 
ported the orderly procedure of col- 
lective bargaining and have proved 
this position by countless settle- 
ments, both in conciliation and in 
arbitration. We believe this orderly 
procedure should be preserved. 

“However, the practice of adopt- 
ing laws affecting wages, hours, and 
working conditions has become so 
extreme by the more recent actions 
of the ITU Convention and the ITU 
Executive Council as to threaten to 
destroy the processes of collective 
bargaining. 

“We recognize the right of the 
union to adopt any program or law 
which it may see fit, but that right 
does not permit the imposition of 
such conditions upon the employers 
without their consent. 

“The present ITU situation is of 
such vital importance that we be- 
lieve this conference should recom- 
mend the calling of a special meet- 
ing of all daily newspaper publishers 
at an early date for the purpose of 
formulating a plan of action. 

“The recent actions of the ITU 
Convention and the ITU Executive 
Council in promulgating unilateral 
rulings that affect the relationship 
of publishers and the ITU violate all 
the well-established principles of 
collective bargaining by, among the 
other things: 

“1. Authorizing the violation of 
valid arbitration contracts. 

“2. Permitting a strike by substi- 
tuting the opinion of the Executive 
Council for the orderly action of the 
local union by vote of its members. 

“3. Limiting the duration of any 
arbitration award. 

“4. Taking to themselves the sole 
right to prohibit the arbitration of 
issues which are properly arbitrable 
under the terms of a contract. 

“The foregoing actions indicate 
that the ITU has adopted a policy 
of refusing to uphold contracts, and 
that it will both violate and abrogate 
agreements at will. 

“For the foregoing reasons we rec- 
ommend the following: 

“1. The principle be reaffirmed that 
a contract is and must be equally 
binding on all parties thereto. 

“2. All the principles of collective 
bargaining as successfully followed 
in the past regarding wages, hours 
and working conditions must be 
maintained. 

“3. Blanket recognition of union 
laws should not be granted, and no 
union rule or law directly relating to 
wages, hours, or working conditions 
should be exempted from orderly 
processes of collective bargaining. 

“4, Every contract be complete in 
itself and paramount. 

“5. Agreements to arbitrate dis- 
putes must be respected.” 
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WARNED TO ACCEPT GOV'T ORDERS 


All printers’ groups have been urged 
to publicize a warning issued by the 
Joint Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry concerning the need for accept- 
ing and executing orders for printed 
matter required by our Armed Forces. 

“We have been advised by friendly 
sources in Washington that unless the 
printing industry accepts Government 
printing orders willingly and promptly 
from now on, the Armed Forces are go- 
ing to insist that the War Production 
Board put the printing industry under 
the same sort of production controls 


that were imposed last spring on paper. 


manufacturers,” reads the warning. 

The statement relates that last win- 
ter the Army had trouble placing or- 
ders for various sorts of papers, and the 
paper industry was warned that if it 
did not take orders willingly, more ef- 
fective means would be used. The diffi- 
culty continued, whereupon paper mills 
were put under a “preferred production 
schedule” whereby they are required to 
produce the directed quantities of speci- 
fied types of paper “prior to and re- 
gardless of their normal production.” 

“If the printing industry does not 
want such control over production of 
printing and does not choose to have 
the Armed Forces tell printing plants 
how much of what types of printing 
they will produce from the paper they 
receive, every printing plant must co- 
operate in accepting Government orders 
when offered.” 

“We believe that the threatened con- 
trols would be so disastrous to our in- 
dustry that we insist on behalf of the 
entire industry that any printer who is 
offered such an order and feels that he 
absolutely cannot take it, immediately 
take the problem up with his Associa- 
tion secretary and have the Association 
handle it as an area problem, calling in 
whatever printers are qualified.” 


BUYS CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

John S. Knight, president of Knight 
Newspapers, and publisher of the De- 
troit Free Press. the Miami Herald, and 
the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal, has 
acquired control of the Chicago Daily 
News by purchasing the stock interests 
formerly held by the late Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Daily News on October 
24, Mr. Knight was elected president 
and publisher of the newspaper, suc- 
ceeding Laird Bell, executor of the Knox 
estate. Other officers elected are also 
associated with Mr. Knight in his other 
newspaper ventures. 


RETURNS TO CIVILIAN JOB 


Arthur W. Brooks, for the past ten 
months consultant to WPB, represent- 
ing the interests of commercial printers, 
has returned to Chicago to assume his 
regular duties as production manager 
of the American Colortype Company, 
which paid Mr. Brooks his salary while 
he served in Washington as a dollar a 
year man. 
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When the management of the com- 
pany lent Mr. Brooks’ services to the 
printing and publishing division of the 
WPB last winter it was with the under- 
standing that he was to be relieved of 
his official duties in six months. 


PLANS BOOK AUCTION 


Historical and technical books about 
printing will be auctioned at the regular 
meeting of the Newark Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, February 8, 1945. 
Notice of the sale has been broadcast to 
Craftsmen of other clubs to achieve the 
two-fold purpose of securing donations 
of the books for the auction, from mem- 
bers and other friends of the club, and 
for the purpose of exciting interest so 
that plenty of prospective buyers will be 
on hand to bid up the price of books. 

The ultimate purpose of the Newark 
management is to use the full proceeds 
of the auction to purchase current tech- 
nical books about printing and place 
them in the Newark Public Library so 
that they will be available to all men 
and women in the industry. 


MONEY SAVING 
TIPS 


ON POST OFFICE REGULATIONS 


Edward Mayer, Jr., president of James 
Gray, New York City lithographer, gave 
advertising men and printers attending 
the recent Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation conference some practical tips 
on post office regulations and told them 
how to save fime and money in mailing. 
Mr. Mayer is the vice-president of the 
DMAA and also president of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association Interna- 
tional. These are his suggestions: 


Remember that 24-page booklets may 
cost one-third less to mail than booklets of 
16 or 20 pages, because they are subject to 
a different postal rate. 


“Identical pieces” d in the mailing 
of 200 or more pieces to 20 or more cities 
under Sec. 562 P. L. & R. means physical 
identity only. The envelope and paper must 
be identical, but copy in the individual 
pieces may vary. 





Don’t use special delivery and special 
handling stamps on the same package— 
they duplicate each other. 


When necessary to write air mail, special 
delivery, or other instructions on the enve- 
lope, write it below the address, because 
postal clerks read from bottom to top—city 
and state, street address, then name. 


Third and fourth class mail addressed 
without zone numbers will be delayed 48 
hours; first class mail 12 to 24 hours. 


Use the right post office station in the city 
for bulk mailing to various states, to avoid 
intracity transfer of mail before it is shipped 
out. (The stations in New York City are listed, 
and similar lists may be obtained in other 
large cities.) 


Direct mail users should find out where 
the bulk mail cars are loaded for various 
destinati liminate extra handling in 
the big city post offices. (In the New York 
City area, mail for New England is loaded 
in New Rochelle, New York; for the West, in 
Newark and Jersey City, New Jersey; and 
for the South in Hoboken, New Jersey.) 





ANNOUNCES NEW LINE OF PAPERS 


Thin writing and book papers, suit- 
able for air mail, Bibles, and advertis- 
ing literature, are being announced by 
the Ecusta Paper Corporation of Pis- 
gah Forest, North Carolina, which in 
1939 went into production of cigarette 
papers and now supplies two-thirds of 
the requirements of all the well-known 
brands. The new paper is made wholly 
from flax fiber—a new development in 
American paper manufacture—a proc- 
ess that is the result of many years of 
experimentation in which the Ecusta 
Paper Corporation has taken a leading 
part from the beginning. 

Harry S. Straus, the president of the 
company, and originator of the plan of 
using raw flax fiber for papermaking, 
announced that an ample supply of the 
paper is available immediately. 

Charles J. Grant, who is experienced 
in manufacture of fine papers, and for 
two years the chief of the Fine Paper 
and Converting section of the Paper and 
Paper Products Branch of the Office of 
Price Administration in Washington, is 
manager of the fine paper division of 
the Ecusta Paper Corporation. 

Matching envelopes, both printed and 
plain, are being made by the United 
States Envelope Company from Ecusta 
Fine Flax Writing and Air Mail Papers. 
Paper merchants in the larger printing 
centers throughout the country have 
been named as distributors of the new 
line of papers. 


GAVE AWAY CIRCULARS; FINED 


How two horse race promoters got into 
real trouble with the paper conservation 
laws of England was told in the British 
and Colonial Printer issued August 31. 
They placed an order with their printer 
for 5,000 circulars advertising their abil- 
ity to “receive genuine information for 
the season, and were enrolling a num- 
ber of clients.” A membership applica- 
tion blank accompanied the notice to 
the prospects, both printed pieces being 
given to prospects. 

Thus they violated the “Control of 
Paper Order” enacted in 1942, “by gra- 
tuitously distributing a certain adver- 
tising circular relating to the business 
of a tipster.” The two defendants as- 
serted in court they did not know any- 
thing about the paper conservation law, 
and were very sorry. However, the Court 
fined each defendant 25 pounds, and 
each “tipster” had to ray court costs of 
2 pounds, 12 shillings, 6 pence. 


AFRICAN PRINTER VISITS SCHOOL 


J. Henry Holloway, principal of the 
New York School of Printing, in a letter 
to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
mentioned that his school was visited 
on October 5, by C. H. Fricke, who is in 
charge of the Zambesi Mission Press, 
Muluma, Ncheu, Nyasaland, East Cen- 
tral Africa, who, among other things, 
has been teaching printing to the na- 
tives. He has just returned to the United 
States from which he went to his mis- 
sion station under direction of the Brit- 
ish Missionary Society. We quote from 
Mr. Holloway’s letter: 
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“In the course of conversation, I asked 
Mr. Fricke how he came to know about 
our school, and he told me ‘through 
reading THE INLAND PRINTER in East 
Africa.’ 

“T understand that on the way home 
he came through the Republic of Li- 
peria, the Public Printer of which coun- 
try received his training in the New 
york School of Printing. 

“At the present time we have on reg- 
ister here Mr. Ragnar Gudmundsson, a 
native of Iceland, who has come to New 
york solely for the purpose of adding 
to his knowledge of the graphic arts.” 


JOHN J. MEADTH 


John J. Meadth, who was president of 
Laiiston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, died of a heart attack in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 21. Funeral services were held in St. 
Louis, October 25. 

Mr. Meadth was born in 1892 and 
served his apprenticeship in the print- 
ing business in St. Louis. After becom- 
ing a compositor he decided to learn to 
operate a Monotype keyboard and cas- 
ter. Later, he joined the staff of the 
Chicago branch of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company in 1916 as a 
salesman; was named president of the 
Monotype Company of Canada in 1927; 
became the vice-president of the parent 
company and moved to Philadelphia in 
1934, and was elected president of the 
company last June. He succeeded Har- 
vey D. Best, who became chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Meadth was a veteran of World 
War I, and an honorary member of the 
International Typographical Union. His 
extensive travels in the United States 
and Canada in the interests of his com- 
pany gave him a wide circle of friends. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS RESEARCH BILL 


Codperative research to benefit all 
persons and firms in the graphic arts is 
possible if the proposed legislation now 
before the House of Representatives is 
enacted into law. The bill—H. R. 5340— 
was introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Lyle H. Boren, and is being 
supported by graphic arts trade asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

One section of the proposed law pro- 
vides for full codperation of the Public 
Printer of the United States “with the 
printing industry in all matters relating 
to printing and binding and kindred 
processes deemed by the Public Printer, 
and approved by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, to be for the mutual in- 
terest of the Government and the in- 
dustry, and to make available statistical 
and other information in appropriate 
form covering questions of management 
and of manufacturing experiences in 
the graphic arts.” 

Another section of the law provides 
for the extension of the tenure of office 
of the present Public Printer for fifteen 
years and similar terms for the future 
appointees. Proponents of this feature 
of the bill are reminding congressmen 
that the director of Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing is appointed for life. 


GROUP FAVORS CONTINUING PAPER CONTROL 


@ PAPER CONTINUES to be the Number 
One critical material. As demand for it 
increases for military needs, the volume 
available for all civilian uses decreases. 
Analysts who are best informed are con- 
vinced that the shortage of paper will 
continue for a year after the war and 
that no steps toward any relaxation of 
paper control by WPB should be taken 
“until such time as the supply of print- 
ing papers is adequate to meet the in- 
dustry’s needs on a free market basis.” 

A statement opposed to relaxation of 
control was issued last month by the 
Joint Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry. In a letter signed by James F. 
Newcomb, co-chairman of that com- 
mittee, addressed to James H. Steinman, 
director of the printing and publishing 
division of the War Production Board, 
the Board was strongly urged “to con- 
sult with the commercial printing in- 
dustry on any of the matters affecting a 
change in type, size, weight, or stand- 
ards of paper which are permitted to 
be produced.” The letter continued: 

“The commercial printing industry 
has endorsed fully the wartime oper- 
ation of Limitation Order L-120 in re- 
stricting the weights of paper which 
may be produced. It is opposed to any 
relaxation of this order and to any re- 
turn to the prewar weights of printing 
paper until such time as an adequate 
production of paper is assured on a free 
market basis wherein a printer may 
purchase such weights and sizes of pa- 
pers as he may desire and the paper 
manufacturer is free to use available 
pulp for the manufacture of any type 
of paper he desires.” 

The view was expressed in the letter 
that “any premature relaxation of the 
restrictions contained in L-120 would 
be equivalent to a cut in paper allot- 
ment since it would restrict the amount 
of surface available for printing, and 
the current severe shortage of paper for 
civilian use would be intensified.” 


Your country is still at war—are you? Buy at 
least one extra War Bond for the Sixth War Loan 


Emphasis was placed upon the idea 
that “the commercial printing industry 
desires that the principles of parity and 
equity in the allotments be maintained 
as at the present time among the vari- 
ous users.” 

Reports from the book manufacturers 
indicate that the production of books is 
now below demand. Likewise in news- 
paper circles the demand for increased 
circulation on the part of readers far 
exceeds the ability of the publishers to 
comply. Boxboard and other manufac- 
turers of the products requiring pulp are 
all clamoring for a larger proportion of 
pulp for their particular kinds of paper. 
For those very reasons, the commercial 
printing interests must be alert and as- 
sertive concerning “parity and equity” 
in the allotments of pulp. 

Director Steinman of the printing and 
publishing division of the WPB said at 
one of his press conferences that the 
demand for newspapers, magazines, and 
books has reached an all-time peak, and 
continuation of controls on consump- 
tion is required. He indicated that pulp 
allocation would be the last control to 
be lifted, “to insure needed production 
of war-essential products and leave any 
surplus of pulp to the mills to manufac- 
ture such other papers as their custom- 
ers requested.” 

He expressed the view that Canada’s 
production of pulpwood is almost cer- 
tain to increase during the 1944-45 cut- 
ting season, and that some relief from 
Scandinavian sources is possible by next 
spring, but that the effects of one or 
both cannot bring any material change 
in the paper situation until the middle 
of next year. 

In paper circles, the prospect of any 
increase in pulp supplies coming from 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland is dis- 
counted by the situation as described 
in publications received from overseas. 
Finland as a source of supply is doubt- 
ful and no one in the industry “knows 
whether or when her wood pulp will be 
accessible.” It is said that Russia’s re- 
quirements will be extensive and she 
may make demands which will divert 
the pulp of Finland to her uses. The 
forests of Norway “have been ruthlessly 
devastated by the Hun.” It is expected 
by all the well-informed paper men that 
the pulp supplies of Sweden will be pur- 
chased by British interests. 

Publishers in England are asking that 
their paper quota shall be substantially 
increased now, “especially for books re- 
quired for export, and that the paper 
allocations shall be progressively in- 
creased as workers return.” Other re- 
quests include one that “skilled paper- 
makers and book printers should be 
given high priority on demobilization,” 
and that “high priority should be given 
to the renewal of papermaking, print- 
ing, and binding machinery.” 

Why chlorine—the chemical required 
to brighten paper—has been so scarce 
was revealed by the United States Army 
recently. It was said to be due to the 
use of chlorine for the production of 
vast quantities of war gases. 
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TRAINING FOR POSTWAR 


The educational department of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, which has been conducting eve- 
ning courses in printing and advertising 
for the past twenty-seven years, is of- 
fering two new courses this year de- 
signed to help printing executives check 
their management practices. 

The courses, which will be conducted 
on a conference plan and are limited to 
twenty-five executives each, will cover 
financial management and planning 
production for profit. 

The financial management course will 
be conducted by George A. Vogl, mana- 
ger of the association’s cost and ac- 
counting bureau and instructor of the 
course in cost accounting. Harry G. 
Wolfe, the vice-president and production 
manager of Davis, Delaney, New York 
color printer, will conduct the produc- 
tion planning course. 

The other courses to be offered, with 
classes starting in November, are ad- 
vertising layout and typographic design, 
advertising typography, cost accounting, 
elements of printing processes and li- 
thography, estimating, proofreading and 
copyreading, selling of printing, and 
public speaking. 

Frank A. Young, president of Mail & 
Express Printing Company, is chairman 
of the educational committee. 


WLB FIGHTS LABOR PIRATING 


Faced with a situation in which large 
printing plants have found themselves in 
competition with the small, unrestricted 
plants for their employes, the War Labor 
Board has withdrawn exemption from 
wage stabilization regulations previously 
granted to firms in the printing indus- 
try having eight or fewer employes. 

Not only had small plants been hold- 
ing out higher wage inducements to the 
journeymen than large plants previously 
covered by the Wages & Hours Act, but 
pirating between the small plants them- 
selves had become prevalent. The board 
withdrew the exemptions on the recom- 
mendation of the regional board for the 
Los Angeles area to maintain stabilized 
wage conditions. 

The printing industry revision applies 
to Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
and all valley communities eastward to 
Riverside and San Bernardino. 


OFFER OFFSET EXHIBITS 


Graphic arts organizations interested 
in progress made by the offset process 
of printing are being offered an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the “Books By Off- 
set” which have been shown in various 
cities which include Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Topeka, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Seattle, and Portland. They were also 
shown at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cleveland, which has been routing sev- 
eral traveling exhibits, is arranging 
new schedules for the exhibits during 
the fall and winter, and is desirous of 
learning of organizations and institu- 
tions which will want to have them 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 


Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 


Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
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Stockton 


COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
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Carpenter Paper Company 
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Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
The D and W Paper Co. 


Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids Carpenter Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 
John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . . .Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co. 
St. Paul E. J. Stilwell Paper Co, 


MISSOURI 
Kansas “aged Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Loui Beacon Paper Company 
St. Louis. . Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
St. Loui Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 





MONTANA 
Billings Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

OS rT J. E. Linde Paper Company 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper aetna 
Hudson Veer Paper Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc, 
Paper Servi. Inc. 
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Paper Service, Inc. 
Troy Paper Corpora‘ion 


Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 

OREGON 
Eugene 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia apa Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia D. L. Ward Company 
Pittsburgh. . .The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 


TENNESSEE 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Dillard Paper Company 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Carroll Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 
. .Tayloe Paper Company 


Memphis... 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
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Carpenter Paper Company 
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UTAH 
Salt Lake City...... 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee......... The Bouer Paper Company 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 « 
Chicago: 8 S. Michigan Ave. «+ Los Angeles: 510 W. 6th St. 


New York: 122 E. 42nd St. « 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


“TRADE MARK 
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The eleventh advertisement of a series appearing 
in Nation’s Business, Newsweek and U. S. News 
in the interest of those producing paper and 
inting so vital to the country ’s commercial and 
industrial activities in time of war. 
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Tons of PAPER 
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|| wartime phone calls 
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, What reference book do you use most? Dictionary? Perhaps, but 
Bs more likely your phone directory . . . 


Imagine the millions of hours telephone users would waste 


calling “Information” operators — if there were no PAPER for the 
hie millions of phone books published annually. C i A 2 K 
pany And PAPER helps in many other ways to bring the world ‘‘close 

as your phone.” PAPER engineering diagrams ... toll tickets . . . 


ied service and repair orders . . . speed countless urgent war mes- CORP 0 RATIO 
| sages over the wires. 
In the telephone industry, as in every other branch of the war NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


effort, PAPER is an essentiality. 








A PRODUCT OF 


fevelcoat® PA P E R S Kimberly SAVE WASTE PAPER-—Paper isa vital war 


Clark material. It is the duty of every American 

* For highest- * For volume to make full use of each piece —to save all 

Trufect pend > printing M a ltifect printing at a price Sane waste paperand have it collected regularly. 
Kimberly-Clark also make Economy and Recondite cover; Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. *TRADE MARK 
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Line cast slugs, spacing material and plates must 
be cut absolutely accurate for quick make-up and 
lock-up. Without accurate sawing, forms will not 
justify, lift or register properly. Further, much 
valuable time is wasted. Thus an accurate saw is a 
necessity and will pay its own way. The Hammond 
Glider is the finest and most accurate saw ever 
made. 








1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo 54, Michigan e Eastern Branch: 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Suctteh vo MONOMELT system METAL HANDUNG 


By 
A typical newspaper 
plant showing battery 
of Monomelt-equipped 


line casting machines. 





HOW MUCH 

CAN YOU SAVE? 

Let us see how much 

Monomeit can save you. 

Complete plant survey 

and cost estimate will 

be made on request, with- 
out obligation. 


MONOMELT COMPANY “"iaiii2355" © 
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fresh and beautiful — 
... 4S the driven snow. 


a postwar product 


available now 


for you to offer to your best customers 
... ample stocks on hand 


Ke USTA Hea a 

a H/ tu al and areifieg frefoetd 
with matching envelopes, printed or plain : 
CARRIED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 























Ecusta’s fine flax paper is used in making the leading brands of cigarettes 
ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION, Pisgah Forest, North Carolina 
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Controlled 
Humidity: 


@ Eliminates Static 
@ Improves Paper 
Handling 
@ Prevents Paper 
Shrinkage 
@ Assures Proper 
Register 
@ Prevents Block 
Warpage 
@ Maintains Glue 
Strength 
@ Aids Binding 
Operations 
@ Improves Working 
Conditions 


Combat it with ARMSTRONG 
Steam “/ype MvMIvIFIERS 


The big trend in printing plant humidification 
is to a newer, better, lower cost development— 
Armstrong Steam Type Unit Humidifiers. They 
do not require a big investment—a $100 mod- 
el, installed like a unit heater will handle 
40,000 cu. ft. of space. Operation costs as little 
as two cents per hour for one unit. Extreme 
sensitivity, ability to maintain almost perfectly 
uniform humidity, quiet operation, freedom 
from frequent maintenance — these are some 
of the features that have made them the com- 
ing thing throughout the printing industry. 
There is a sales and service representative near 
you. Write for his name today. 


] 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
901 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Fill Out and Mail for Further Information 


$3 ee a 


Send BULLETIN telling how Armstrong Steam Type 
Humidifiers operate, what they will do, prices, etc. 


Name 





Company. 





Address 








Every pressman knows that halftones attractive 
enough to show real profit and get repeat orders, 
require unfailing dots in the delicate shadows. When 
balky inks are used, these elusive dots fade as the 
run proceeds. 33 Ink Conditioner, by easing tension 
between ink and paper, helps keep halftone clean and 
open, vivid and uniform throughout the run. 


33 Ink Conditioner also assures good presswork 
in many other ways. It minimizes crystallization, and 
is a real aid in trapping process label ink in multi- 
color printing. “Mileage” is increased through natural 
increase of bulk weight. 33 Ink Conditioner also aids 
brilliance, cuts greasing, etc. 


Send for an 8 Ib. trial as guaranteed below. If you 
are not satisfied, return unused balance at our 
expense. Write today for “To the Pressman,” our 
free, interesting booklet on ink and paper problems. 








bes 


100% Guarantee 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 
satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 
our expense. 


33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 


0000000000006 
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Los Angeles. « San Francisco « Dallas + Houston «¢ Oklahoma City + Miami 
Orlando « Tampa e Jacksonville « Tallahassee « Charlotte « Knoxville 
Atlanta e Wilkes-Barre « Milwaukee « St.Louis « Kansas City « Denver 
Cincinnati ‘« “Dayton ¢ Hartford e« Toronto e« Montreal ¢ Honolulu 
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/N CANADA - its CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. L7D., TORONTO 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Out of the welter of war... 


Through the Will to Victory and the _ standards set by paper makers who take 
pressure of war economies, Industries great pride in their products. Yet out of 
on the home front co-operated and _ these trials and tests have come many 
accomplished things they never even interesting and fruitful results. Inter- 
dreamed possible. national looks forward to Peace — when 

Like every other paper company, it will be able to produce even better 
International Paper Company has been __ paper than ever. 


forced, through scarcities and _restric- x k * 


tions, to produce paper far below the | CONTINUE TO SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


Irlteenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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TARR BUY WAR BONDS ZA¥e%z 


Now 14 the Bast June 
to dispose of your 
surplus machinery 


Make way for the latest designed 
equipment when it becomes available 


We Are Interested in Buying 
SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 


Write or Phone Us Teday 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Recognized Dealers Since 1902 


Marshall. and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOLSEAL THER Achahbilg- 
GUMMED LABEL IS A FAMILIAR STORM sali 


e overseas packages ...or 
Fo r I a ip e I in g any shipments on which 
a waterproof label is required . .. your customers will 
prefer the new SOLSEAL Gummed Label paper. 
This paper, 607 Kraft, is water resistant and will 
withstand moisture, heavy humidity . .. even 
actual immersion in water. It adheres well to glass 
and some metals, as well as to fiberboard con- 
tainers. Solseal Solvent, a special non-inflammable, 
non-volatile, non-corrosive mixture of chemicals, 
acts as the moistening agent. Write at once for com- 


plete details about this valuable new label paper. \ \ i nee a Z 
McLAURIN-JONES CO. | \ 


More than a 


304 MacLaurin St. BROOKFIELD, MASS. \ \ = aS Ofer eS OtUry 


ago, this company's first 


e Offices: New York e Chicago o Los Angeles \" \ ga papers originally 
\ BZ a Z demonstrated their ability to take 

McLAURIN-JONES technicians have com- \ Ba the worry ovt of label and sticker jobs 
pleted plans for new paper products that Today, TROJAN “Super-Flat” Gummed Papers 
are setting the superlative performance standards 

will be of definite interest to users of you would expect from the products of a company 
gummed and coated papers, waterproof whose years of experience are combined with 


tapes, and gummed sealing tapes in the up-to-date research and manufacturing facilities 


post-war era. McLaurin-Jones will lead 
its field post-war just as it did pre-war! THE GUMM ED PRODUCTS GOMEART 


shel a : DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
If you aren’t on our mailing list, write us now. 4 “When you think of gummed products, think of GUMMED PRODUCTS!” 
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WARTIME |, 
LETTERHEAD & 
PRIMER | 











Today a; 


non-rag and part-rag letterhead papers tend 





to be somewhat dull and grayish, have a 
drab, dirty “newspaper look’? — because 
of wartime shortages of bleaching chemicals. 


And the cost (9% 


of all-rag Anniversary Bond is only 1/5¢ 
more per letter than 25% rag-content stock. 
A trifling difference in cost, but a big differ- 
ence in prestige, for it has an unmistakable 


feel and appearance of fine quality. 


*FREE COMPARISON KIT shows samples of 
Masterline all-rag Anniversary Bond and part-rag 
paper side by side . . . proves at a glance why all-rag 
stock is today’s only exceptional value for crisp, clean, 
white letterheads. This unique “See for Yourself” 
portfolio—nationally advertised to almost 100,000 of 


asl 
But all-rag stock + « « SUCH 


Anniversary 











as Masterline all-rag ~- 
Bond . . . is just as white, clean, crisp, 





permanent and impressive as ever! — a sure 
cure for wartime ‘“‘letterhead-aches’ ! 


That’s why 


now is the time to ‘grade 

up” your letterhead sales and profits, and 
pave the way to profitable postwar sales... 
with Fox River's unique “See for Yourself” 
kit — yours for the asking !* 


America’s top-flight users of business papers — also 
includes samples showing how beautifully and effec- 
tively all-rag Anniversary Bond prints, lithographs 
and engraves. Here’s a practical, helpful selling tool 
geared to your wartime needs. Send for free copies for 
your salesmen and preferred prospects. Write today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 409-K South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 








PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 


ANNIVERSARY 


ER LETTER 


Bonds, Ledger, Onion Skin - - 100% tag 
Op BapGER 

Bond and Ledger 75% tag 
DICTATION 


Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin - - - 25% rag 


gel Ledger 50% tag 
Dictstion sume A FOX RIVER ase Ce PAPER 
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SPHEREKOTE 
TYMPAN COVER 


Check THESE PRESS- 
ROOM PROBLEMS OFF 
YOUR LIST! 


SPHEREKOTE, the new 
glass bead coated tympan 
cover, offers an easy an- 
swer to many of your 
pressroom problems. Its 
smooth, firm surface cuts 
make-ready time, makes 
type and cuts print 
cleaner. Its non-absorbent glass bead coating reduces 
ink pickup and offsetting. Two-sided jobs can be 
backed up at once. Perfector press runs look the same 
on both sides. Fewer stops are needed for tympan 
clean-up and clean-up time is reduced to a minimum. 
Add to these advantages the extra thousands of impres- 
sions secured from each SPHEREKOTE cover and you have 
ample reason for investigating this product thoroughly. 
Mail mw coupon below for complete specifications. 


BUY 
MORE WAR 
BONDS! 
* 


Minnesota a 
Mininc ann 8 && 


Manuracturine co. 








GENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 

Saint Payl 6, Minnesota 
Please send us complete information on 
SPHEREKOTE glass bead coated tympan cover. 


Nome. 





Address. 





City. 














RELIABLE 


In merchandise as in men, 
reliability is the most highly 
prized asset. Working on 
this principle throughout our 
140 years has earned for 
Johnson Inks their reputation 


as products of unfailing value. 


MPANY 
GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia*New York *Chicago *Boston °St. Louis «Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Baltimore * Kansas City ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Atlanta ¢ Dallas 

















The Franklin Printing Catalog 


. » » promotes efficient operation 


The Franklin Printing Catalog promotes effi- 
cient operation of printing establishments 
by removing the guesswork and hazards 
of error from the valuing of printing orders. 
The entire field of letter press printing is 
covered by the schedules. This tried and 
proven guide to efficient valuing is en- 
hanced by the Franklin Printers Service, 
issued only to users of the 

Catalog. This material is a j 

valuable aid to the produc- 

ing of good printing. Prop- 

erly used the Catalog and 

the subsidiary Service can 

help you build a_profita- 

ble business. Send for your 

copy of the Catalog today. 

You take no risk when you accept the trial 
order plan. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 























Paper, diffuser of knowledge, 
is Fighting around the World. 


Don’t Waste Paper - Save Waste Paper 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


FINE PRINTING AND ENGRAVING PAPERS -- ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





A 
BASIE Wishtis 


‘WITH ADVANTAGES OVER LAKETINE 
* 


This new Base White developed in our laboratory can be 
used to much better advantage than Laketine. Tests show this 
2 material to be absolutely neutral and that it can be used for 

making a tint of any color which might be affected by an alkali. 
Keep Your Equipment Texture of this new white is extremely fine, the dry color 
being held in perfect suspension. It is transparent, has a specific 


gravity equal to laketine and alumina hydrate and has excel- 


lent bulk and good working qualities. It contains no moisture 
fi a e or p 0 ed and has less wearing effect on offset plates than other bases. 
. Send for a sample order of Litho Base White W # 1698AE, 


or L.P. Base White W # 15E. 





@ Gas rationing, to the Salesmanager, 
means more sales contacts and selling 
through the mails. This will place a 
far greater burden on all printing 
equipment during 1944. In many COR ANGLE IN oo (Cotor (. Ke 
instances it will call for overtime press Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for Ml Purposes 
runs and a ‘step-up" of production 26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

speed all down the line. SALES AND SERVICE: 816 WALNUT ST., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





To you it will mean careful, periodic 
inspection of your equipment. Prompt 
repair and replacement of broken and 
worn parts. In general, a stricter vigi- 
lance over all machinery that costly 
breakdown and repair delays may be 


avoided. DPrectiton 


CHALLENGE will co-operate to the : PA Pp E g K N IV iy % 


best of its ability in serving customers 
and dealers ...in supplying necessary 
replacement parts ... and to deliver, ll Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 
whenever possible, essential equip- for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 
ment to printers, publishers, type- . 

setters and binders. 








Dr “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


* 


As a friendly bit of advice 3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 


oo 1 i teat = to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
we think it only goo usi- sl maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


ness “TO TAKE CARE OF : 
WHAT YOU HAVE!” : 4 Furnished as standard equipment on many 


of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. : For Quotations Write 
may 50” guux « | SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


Sy: QA 
GRAND HAVEN, “Qigs MICHIGAN 603 NEGLEY PLACE © DAYTON, OHIO 
gum Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York gummmmmmemmn 
EARLS 2 oh RS ST 

















80 For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S "Readers’ Service” 











BUY WAR BONDS 


GIANT OF PRODUCTION 


This mechanical giant is one of America’s 





THE MORE POPULAR 
BRYANT BRANDS finest book paper machines. It is one of the 


COATED seven machines in Bryant's four Divisions 
CELLUGLOSS — C2S Enamel; C1S Enamel 
IMPERIAL — C2S Enamel . - M4 
SUE. can gece. 28 Coe dedicated to the job of producing “fine 
PLIABLE — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover waned “ 
MILHAM — C2S Enamel; *C2S Offset Enamel; papers for fine printing,” by letterpress, 
*C1S Litho (Gloss Ink) 
SUNRAY — C25 Enamel; *CIS Litho; *CIS offset or rotogravure. Keep such production 
Litho (Gloss Ink) 


BRYCOAT — C2S Enamel a P 
FEATHERWEIGHT — C2S Enamel in mind for your post-war program of 


UNCOATED 
IMPERIAL — Bible; Manifold 


BRITISH OPAQUE 
DE SOTO — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- ¢OR ky 
Ve 


chine Finish; *Litho Super; *Litho Duplex S 

vasa BRYANT 4 
BRYANTIQUE — Eggshell a 
BRYTONE — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- = 
w 

% 

Y 





business expansion. 





chine Finish; *Litho Super 
ROCKET — *Offset PAPER COMPANY 
SUNBEAM — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; Eggshell KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN 


BRYANTEER — English Finish; Super; Eggshell CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
The availability of these grades is restricted, 
in some cases by war conditions. 


*Designed for top performance on offset presses 
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Acclaimed by Adu: 


Zephyr Halftone Black 
e Zephyr Super Black 
¢ Zephyr Utility Black 


Available for any job . 

Sets with lightning rapidity ... 
Backs up clean in 30 minutes... 
Dry as a bone in one hour... 





Try them and you'll buy them. 


SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Beneath this stack, experience, research 
and service are at your command. 


pent and Valentine As. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 


Los Angeles 


Y, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant in- 
formation on matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in 
typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States and countries within postal union, including Spain, 
one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00. Single copy, $0.40 
none free. Foreign, not included in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make 
checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Cor- 
poration. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 


. may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 


100, Toronto, Ontario. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received prior to the publication of the following issue. Avoid possible 
delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 270 Dundas Street West, Toronto, 
Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The Maclean Company of Great Britain, Ltd., 57 Goldsmith Avenue, Acton, 
london W3, England. 

Wm. el - Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., Englan 

Alex, eae & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

in. Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 

rica. 
Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 








CARBON PAPER 


Whether it's BLACK, for Machine writes, or 
BLUE, for hand writes, HANO One-Time Car- 
bon has found instant acceptance from all pro- 
fit minded printers. If you make any one-time 
carbon forms in your plant your customers will 
like the readability of copies from HANO 
One-Time Carbon paper. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY 


PHILIP HANG COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
HOLVOKE ,MASS. 
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BOY, WAS I SMART 
WHEN I BOUGHT A 
Cy 


BASE SYSTEM! 


At a time like this, an investment in 
quality really begins to pay extra divi- 
dends. My Sterling Toggle Base is 
made of semi-steel for long life... 
which means that if I clean base sec- 
tions and hooks regularly and protect 
them adequately when they're not in 
actual use, | can count on my present 
base system’s serving me dependably 


for the duration. » » » » 


TIMID Le 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 EAST 26th STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 








OUR HANDS ARE TIED 





‘‘Sorry, we have nothing to offer you”’ are all too familiar words . . . not because 
we want them to be, but because the raw material shortage is very real. 


Temporarily our hands are tied, but the end of restrictions after the war will bring 
you BETTER THAN EVER NEENAH PAPERS... NEW VALUES developed in 
our laboratories for greater service, durability and attractiveness. When we can make 
them, you will agree that they have been well worth waiting for. 


Meanwhile, we are making all the paper we possibly can for your commercial needs, 
in addition to urgent war orders. 


Help us stretch the yardage of paper by specifying higher rag content and lighter 
weights. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


TAK. BUSIAESS PRPTRS 


eenah 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY e¢ NEENAH, WIS. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 








e One piece construction heating 

sections (patented) of high test 

cast iron that withstand steam 

pressures up to 250 Ibs. 

No soldered, brazed, welded or expanded 

tions to b loose or develop 

leaks. 
e No electrolysis to cause corrosion, break- 

downs, leaks, or heating failures. 
“About 13 years ago I installed GRID Unit 
Heaters which have been giving constant 
satisfactory service ever since,” says a 
Baltimore plant. In many other plants 
GRID Unit Heaters have operated 8, 10, 





ee 


HIGH TEST 
CAST IRON 
HEATING 
SECTIONS 








and 12 years without maintenance, because 





they are built to last—to last as long as 
the pipes furnishing steam to them. Install 
GRID Unit Heaters for permanency. Com- 
plete data and capacity tables upon 
request. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Everyday all over America 


Farsons faper 


Specialized jor Modern Seusiness 


— is stepping up production. Faster and 
better paper work is being turned out 
because these quality papers increase 
clerical efficiency. 


Ideal for planing down 
forms. Made of Flex-O- 
Cryst—a semi-soft plas- 
tic that will not deform. 
Plastic sleeve—No 
metal — Cannot batter, 
mar or scratch type or 
cuts. Won't sliver. Very 
durable. 


PLASTIC MALLETS 


AND PLASTIC PLANERS 
Save time. Provide a NUPLA Mallet and Planer for every 
press and lock-up stone. Write for details and prices. 


NEW PLASTIC CORPORATION 
1017 N. Sycamore Avenue, Los Angeles 38, California 


Manufacturers of All Plastic Products 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago 
State of Illinois | aa Illinois, f @cton aie : 
County of Cook { 8° inois, for October 1, 1944 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 8, 1:33, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher: Tradepress Publishing Corporation, Chicago, 11], 
Editor—J. L. Frazier Evanston, Illinoig 
Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—J. L. Frazier Evanston, Illin»ig 

2. That the owner is: Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The stockho'd- 
ers of the Tradepress Publishing Corporation are: John R, 
Thompson, 2511 Coyle Avenue, Chicago; J. L. Frazier, 2143 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. MacLean. 7 
Austin Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; Horace T. Hunter, }20 
Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ontario; The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of to:al 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, cont: in 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in -cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary :e- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragrajhs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of Septem- 
ber, 1944, M. E. JOHNSTON 


(My commission expires Oct. 20, 1945.) 








ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hil. 


Telephone Monroe 6062 
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STITCHING WIRE 
ROUND OR FLAT 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 





AVAILABLE NOW—NO WPB OK REQUIRED 


Hamilton steel imposing table, 51x75 steel top, 398 galleys 
834x13. Intertype Models B and C. Linotype Model 26, four 
magazine mixer No. 29145. Baum Model 289 folding machine, 
rotary pile feed. Rosback 28” power perforator. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS e Chicago 6 





To Keep ‘em Flying’ Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 
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e@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 
_ Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


@ Display: 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 $ 8.25 $ 7.50 $ 6.75 
1 inch.... 15.00 13.50 12.00 11.00 


2 inches.. 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 





ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
Study FRANK H, YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
faa e Gollita 





Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. sa payments. 
Write to Dept. 0-443 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


























BRONZING MACHINES 
MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — forall 

presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs four 

advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 

Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 

York, N. Y. 

COMPOUNDS 

e “PADEEN” Cold Padding Compound. 
New synthetic formula at volume 

production prices: 








CREST G17 SAA Aree ace erer st err rar $4.95 
Te CHIE Foo eee cece anneeennemes $2.75 
EE 6 sh etcwacscanseneeassaenens $1.45 


Graphic Arts Laboratories, Box 365, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
@ CURVED PLATE PROOF PRESS 
Please describe fully, including name 
of maker, name of press for which it 
was made, serial number, circumference 
of cylinders measuring around the out- 
side of face or printing plates, or around 
the bearer, length of cylinders, kind of 
lock-up, and whether hand or power 
operated; also state price. Write Box 
N-772 % The Inland Printer, 
@ WANTED TO BUY—Proof Press 
State price and particulars. Write 
Box 512, Bridgeport, Conn. 
@ WANTED—A Harris E-1 envelope 
press for cash. Box 779, % The Inland 
Printer. 
@ WANTED: Seybold Cutter 40 or 44 
inch either new or rebuilt with elec- 
tric automatic spacing device. Write 
Box N-778, c/o The Inland Printer. 























FOR SALE 
@ MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS, 25x38 

t4-3R in excellent condition complete 
with A. C. Motor $1000; Washington 
style hand press 20x25 Wesel, fine for 
proof press $35.00; Mat-Makir, Scorcher, 
Humidore and Stereotype Casting Box 
all for $50.00; Lafayette Folder, hand 
fed, single fold $25.00; Elliot Fisher 
Typewriter with flat platen $25.00. Os- 
born Printing Co., Bigierville, Pa. 








@ FOR SALE best equipped 

and most profitable small job shops 
in Denver operating a Miehle Vertical 
and two hand feeds on Masonic and 
commercial work. Steady—profitable— 
no soliciting. Established 34 years. $2,000 
down, First-class compositor can make 
$5,000 annually. P.O.Box 81, Denver Colo. 


@ PRINTING AND COLOR CARD 

PLANT. Nationwide customers—only 
few in this line. Good possibilities. Cap- 
ital required approximately $30,000.00. 
Interview to interested parties and rea- 
sons for selling. Box N-774, % The In- 
land Printer. 


e FOR SALE—Two No. 11 Babcock 

Printing Presses Serial Nos. 7118 & 
7126, 44x62 beds. One No. 7 Babcock 
Printing Press Serial No. 6398, 36x52 
bed. One Hall Folder No. 43, three par- 
allel folds sheet size 33x25—-AC Motor. 
For full details write Box O-771, % The 
Inland Printer. 











@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So, Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


(Continued on page 86) 








MEGILL’S _ Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Insist on Megill’s 


Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


rR 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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REBUILT 
TYPESETTING 


MACHINERY 
v 


Model 18 Linotype, late style, fan 
type, 2 magazines, 2 molds, gas pot, 
motor. 


Model 26 Linotype, 4 magazine 
mixer, 2 main magazines, 2 34-channe}| 
aux. magazines, 4 molds, gas pot, 
motor. 


Model 8 Linotype, 3 magazines, 3 
molds, gas pot, motor. 


Model C Intertype, standard 3 


UN CLE SA M IS GETTING magazine machine, 3 molds, gas pot, 
READY TO FINISH THE JOB Model CSM Intertype, 3 main maga- 


‘ “ zines, 3 30-channel auxiliary maga- 

Fighting mad... that’s Mr. Whiskers. And when he zines, 4 molds, gas pot, motor. 
gets his temper up, look out! 
Model C 42-pica Intertype, 3 

Your Uncle, with his millions of nephews and nieces, is hell-bent magazines, 3 molds, gas pot, motor. 
for victory and there'll be no stopping him. The amazing production 
of tanks, planes, ships, spells TROUBLE in capitals for the Axis. Monotype Casters, keyboards’ 
molds and mats. Complete list now on 
press, write today. 


CHILLICOTH PAYNE & WALSH 


82 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE 
BEekman 3-1791 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. ied sesame 





And so... forward to victory! 














CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 











MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 








( Continued on next page } 





BUY AS A UNIT * CGoacenceat-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 


CASLON BOND 


i = * 

| CASLON BOND PAK : Accurate mill-cut 82¢x11 © white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 

i holds 10 boxes » 5000 = 10 boxes to Pak 

g plus* sheets © a com- ‘ F FITS THE 
plete storage or delivery F , é DESK 

§ unit with space for label CASLON UTILITY BOX See LEY DRAWER 

y contains 500 plus* sheets « a lg 
& S111 © white © 10 boxes 
é in Pak © has label for your eS 7 


name « U.S. Patent 2319018 Re f= 
*extras for make-ready —— 


The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S$. La Salle St. ¢ Chicago 3, lll. 


BUY AS A UNIT « Coauencent-Compact-Clean « SELL AS A UNIT 


86 For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


for letterheads and forms 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
GATHERING CABINETS 





GATHERING 
CABINET WHEN YOU THINK OF 


THE LOW GATHERING CABINET is a 
thoroughly practical inexpensive device WRITING eee THINK OF 
that greatly facilitates gathering (collating 
or «ssembling) sheets of paper into sets. 
Quickly adjusted for every size sheet up 


4 4+ 
to 12”x18”. Users are gathering 6000 
sheets per hour. Folder on request. 
JOHN M. LOW & CO. 


225 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








— Whiting’s Mutual Bond has been a leader in its field 
HELP WANTED for many years and whether it is Maine or California, 
NEWSPAPER HELP WANTED its uniformity and quality is always the same. That is 

why printers are sure of the satisfaction of their 


EDITORIAL, BUSINESS OFFICE customer when recommending this paper. Mutual 
CIRCULATION Bond is 25 per cent Rag and comes in white, blue, 


ALL MECHANICAL CRAFTS buff, pink, canary, green, and primrose. 
* 








There are many advantages in using Mutual Bond, 


Permanent positions in all lines of news- but the most important of all is the fine public accept- 
iy ae a ance it has earned. 

pore ol ct conce=prating nemo your 

Prece—acceptable initial salary—date avail. 
able for work. Placement service rendered 
absolutely free. Write: 


ALLIED DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF WASHINGTON 

201 Rockway-Leland Bidg., Olympia, Washington 

AUTHORIZED REFERRAL REQUIRED 














@ JOB COMPOSITOR for steady work 
in one of Denver’s best equipped and 
most Pg = ire Ley hg Fa age h 
a Miehle Vertical and two hand feeds on y js H i i 
Masonic and commercial printing. Owner Price List Furnis ed on Application 
wishes to retire. Take this job for 


customers, then buy, if you Wish, on WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


easy terms and you can pay out in less 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


than 2 years. P.O. Box 81, Denver, Colo. 





@ BINDERY FOREMAN for practical 
Fiona ae Ply Bnei berate complete 
charge oO nding epartment of a 
large, modern printing Golahaas in haw 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 154 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
fork City specializing in looseleaf pub- 10 Hi ° . 
Siena’ Wael Uc oelktandhan upetsene: tigh Street, Boston 10, Mass 619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
tizer, organizer with wide experience in = 
supervision. Write for interview, give 
experience, positions held. Box N-780, % 
The Inland Printer. 

(Continued on next page) 














Mahe jes Last — ‘a a WHEN YOU MUST... 


Replace With ROBERTS 


Keep Cm Running | oe), Model 27-—5.Wheel $77 20 exch 


Always take proper care of your number- \\ as Ss : $12 Less 40% — net 
ing machines—especially these days, to NES cat ‘ Model 28—6-Wheel $ 840 each 
insure longer life and accurate perform- : - $14 Less 40% — net 
ance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3—adjust. 

You can do it or we will recondition— Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 
all makes—at nominal cost. Let us help or backward action. Efficient direct 
“Make ’Em Last.” UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED drive in all. 


Investigate our Reconditioning Service . . . and liberal trade-in allowance ; » ; extra discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2 eee ee ee ob bb nb ob ob ob ob ot ob ob ot ob ot ot ot ot ot 
ae ee oe ee oe Oe oe oe ee oe Oe Oe 


=. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 
@ CYLINDER PRESSMAN familiar with 
Dexter Feeders and B Kelly for me- 
dium sized plant in small central states 
city. Steady employment. Good living 
conditions. Man who wants to make a 
permanent connection where he can es- 
cape the larger expenses and the end- 
less rush of big city life and work, will 
find this an opportunity not often avail- 
able. Box N-775 % The Inland Printer. 
@ PERMANENT POSITION open as 
head pressman in plant in Indiana. 
Ideal living conditions in city not boom- 
ing with war work, Plenty of overtime 
available. Must know Vertical and 
Kluge presses. Write for complete in- 
formation. Box N-776 % The Inland 
Printer. 
@ PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS! Makeup 
Men and Linotypers are urged to con- 
sider employment at Chicago’s largest 
Trade Typographers. Steady. Good post- 
war opportunity. Write. O.K. Typeset- 
ting Service, 910 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
@ STEADY POSITION for capable job 
and ATF Kelly pressman. Excellent 
post-war future. Union Shop. Good cen- 
tral Indiana city of 30,000 population. 
Write Box N-773 % The Inland Printer. 
@ PRESSMAN: Steady position to Kelly 
and Kluge man, familiar with good 
printing. Write Waverly Publishing Co., 
Waverly, Iowa. 
@ MONOTYPE OPERATOR—High class 
catalog and commercial work. Reapp 
Typographic Service, Inc., 379 Pearl St., 
Akron, Ohio. 
@ PRODUCTION — Opportunity for 
young man to work up to Production 
Mer. in large Pacific Coast Printing 
Plant. Schwabacher-Frey Company, 510 
Third St., San Francisco 7, California. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 


























MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
N Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 727 coins Px 








NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated, Rented, Traded, Sales ajj 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, [1 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL, 


@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Complete plate making equipment for 
pve sw § and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 











OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 
nary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


2 PRICE LUST \ 
E 


FOF VRITE 
GREENLEE Co. 
TELEPHON ARMITAGE 137( 


1609 N. Wolcott, Phicage 





PRESSES WANTED = 


WANTED 


No. O TWO COLOR 
S561N. MIEHLE 


With Dexter Suction Pile Feeder 
and Extension Delivery 


ALSO 


2/OSINGLECOLOR 
56I1N. MIEHLE 


With Pile Feeder and 
Extension Delivery 


PRESSES MUST BE IN GOOD CON. 
DITION, NOT INTERESTEDIN JUNK! 


THE DAILY NEWS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BELOIT, WISC. 











Heer 





(Continued on page 89) 











MEN 


aad 
at 


turing 


COMPANY 





YOUNG AND PROGRESSIVE 
PRINTING CRAFT 


EXECUTIVES 

ENGINEERS 

CHEMISTS 
COST and PRODUCTION 


WITH EXPERIENCE IN PRINTING 
OR ALLIED TRADES 


Please give full detailed information in chrono- 
logical form by letter only, replying direct to Lewis 
W. Trayser, Vice-President and Director of Manufac- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 





Long Island City, New York 








ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 




















[ 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVENUE * 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
PERFORATORS AND ROUND 
CORNERING MACHINES 


SPECIAL can | 
:10) | 4mm komme) -1°) 41 


PORTLAND 5, MAINE 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS WIRE 
a oe “SEE SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

















ile 

). aor ROLLERS oes ne VW | nee.u.s. Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 

AZO, Ill, TRADE PAT. OFF. ing sxbeseeet Mets in coils or on 
MARK 314445 spools. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 





EVERYWHERE. 








RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 





Rs 


f 
9 

DON’T SELL 
SHOP WANTED YOUR PRINTING PLANT 
n % before you contact us. We have an 
enormous demand for every type of 
HE machinery for the graphic arts trade. 

335 ok 


With modern presses and equip- YOU WILL GET THE MOST MONEY 


ment or single units. Our large HERE AND IT’S ALL SPOT CASH 
domestic and export market de- 





sae +k 
mands more equipment. Cash 


ideal Graphic form rollers and : only, Tatioe del eam: ie-conte —_ REPRESENTATIVES 


ideal Inkmaster (vulcanized dential. 277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


oil) distributors will keep your TOMPKINS PRINTING PHONE RECTOR 2-1395 


letterpresses producing high- 


quality work at production ; EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
speeds in any kind of weather. i? 705 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
* ose 


Use Graphic form rollers with li ; 

base inks. Made of high-quality glue 

and glycerine to withstand high speeds SITUATIONS WANTED IN 
and hot weather. @ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERA- 


TOR desires steady position. Union. 
Ideal Inkmaster rollers are made of vul- Available January 1st. Write Box N-777, 


canized vegetable oils. Weatherproof; The Inland Printer. 
remain true in diameter. Can be used 
with linseed- or water-base inks. 















































@ PRESSMAN—Cylinder, Halftone, Job To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 


lor. Want tead tion. 
IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. Write N-751 c/o The Inland Printer. | Blate and form faults and errors when it can be 


It will cut down your makeready time, in- 


Chicago 8, Illinois ¢ Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
TYPEFOUNDERS and add to your profits. Write for circular. 
be ao) te a FOUNDRY, INC., 
5 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Producers of fine type faces. V A | D E R C O '@) a | 
ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS HACKER GAUGES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
and flat-bed web presses, stereo and DRY, the big type foundry of the VANDE RC OOr® a SOs 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 






































ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
every man-hour. Write for catalog in K in Litho-Offset and Printing 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. FOR METAL DECORATING 
& COMPANY Devers, too. trem Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ROSBACK — Say cre 


Neutralizer 


@ Ili-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and : D oliver Light Fa per 


Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, LUKE THIS 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, ees . 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 


Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. " 
Stabilizes Production - Cuts Waste 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY and Cures many Pressroom headaches 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World in world wide use 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER Co. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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land RINTER 


WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





( NovEMBER, 1944 e VOL. 114 e NO. 2) 





LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH 


Will Trade Plant Services Lessen Composition Worries? 
By H. V. Downing 
Simplified Cost System Introduced 
Good Copy—Core of Offset Quality. By R. E. Beadie..... ree 32 
Offset Technique Made Exact by pH Control. 
EE A ee Ee a 
i en ea 
Six Methods for the Distribution of Factory Overhead. 
By A. C. Kiechlin 
Montreal School for Printers Opens 
Calligraphy’s Flowering, Decay & Restauration. 
a, a ne a ener 
That’s Our Baby. By Clinton E. Bernard 


MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST 


Idea File 
Pressroom 
Proofroom 


Member Associated Business Papers © Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, November, 1944, Volume 114, No. 2. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription 
is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, 
$5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
Ulinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be panied by ad stage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 
responsibility for licited contributi , except | to poe them courteous attention and ordinary care. 


Salesman’s Corner 
The Month’s News 
Typographic Scoreboard 








J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 


THE HANDY WAY TO ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


The Grtand Printer 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Please send me monthly a personal copy of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
CIE enclose $ (] Send bill first to (_] me; [_] my firm. 


Subscription Rates: U.S.A., 3 yrs.,$10; 2 yrs., $7.00; 1 yr.,$4.00. Canada, 3 yrs.,$11.50; 2 yrs.,$8.00; 1 yr.,$4.50. 
Foreign, 3 yrs., $13. 50; 2 yrs., $9.00; yr. $5.00. 
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BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 


How to Make Type Readable... .$2.00 

By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results of 
testing 12,000 students over 12-year period to find 
standards for all factors of type selection and 
arrangement on printed page. 


Layouts & Letterheads... $5. 
By Carlyle, Oring, and Richland. Original jay. 

outs of advertisements and letterheads to use ‘'as 

is" or combine and adapt. 10 by 8; 152 pages. 


Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.... .$3.00 
Making Type Work (Sherbow)...$1.75 


Technique of Advertising Layout. .$7.50 

By Frank H. Young. Basic principles are dom. 
onstrated by 140 layouts, complete ads, and ecior 
pages by renowned layout experts. Lettering, de- 
sign and typography, for newspapers, direct mail, 
10 by 13; 200 pages. 


Type Specimens for Layout, Printing 
and Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.$2.50 
Nearly 400 alphabets for letterers, layout msn. 


Typologia: Studies in Design and Pla‘e- 
making, By Frederic W. Goudy. $3.10 
America's great type designer describes -‘e- 

signing a type and details of making, from the :je- 

signer's mental attitude to the printed impress! sn, 

Each step Is graphically illustrated. 


Practical Touch System for Linotype 

Keyboard, By E. B. Harding... .$2.25 

(Adaptable also for intertypes and linograpi:s.) 
Teaches correct methods by elementary, progres- 
sive exercises for self instruction of beginners, 
Copy and styles for practice work to increase speed 
and aceuracy. Ouflines routine care of machine. 


Linotype & Intertype Speed Book.$1.00 
By H. J. Pickert. A direct method of learning 

fingering of linotype, intertype, and linograph 

keyboard by touch system. 3% by 5; 9 lessons. 


Linotype Keyboard Operation. .. .$2.75 
Manual by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of meth- 

ods of study and procedures for setting various 

kinds of composition on linotype. 180 pages. 


Linotype Machine Principles $3.50 

Official manual, by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Essential facts on basic mechanisms, parts, and 
functions. The cause, effect, and remedy of certain 
troubles are given so with proper maintenance 
these will never happen. 487 pages. 


Photography and Platemaking for Photo- 
Lithography, By |. H. Sayre... .$5.00 
A text book authorities endorse. Step-by-step 
procedure, copy to finished albumin or deep- 
etched plate. Chemistry, formulas for wet, dry 
plate negatives. Technique of filtering, making 
halftones, drop-outs, color, layout, imposition. 


Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U.S. 








THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept, 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, 6 





REBUILT AND READY 


FOR SHIPMENT 

TWO No. 3 

SMYTHE SEWING MACHINES 
ONE No. 10 

SMYTHE SEWING MACHINE 

* 
ROBERTSON BROS. 
(Agents for A. W. Robertson) 
438 Pearl St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 
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re Makeready demands a moisture re- Use special prepared Cromwell Tympan. Forty 


sisting tympan! And the one perfect answer, years of outstanding quality and uniformity, 
plus Maximum Moisture Resistance and other 






providing the rugged performance to meet this 
exacting demand, is found in special prepared 






features, have made Cromwell. . . the accepted 






Cromwell Tympan. standard for tympan, the world over. 






Your distributor has Cromwell Tympan in rolls 
and sheets cut to fit any high speed press. 





By a vital secret process, Cromwell Tympan is 
fortified to fully resist moisture. It success- 


fully licks such enemies of good Makeready as THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
temperature and hamidity changes. 4801-39 S. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Il. 















SPECIAL PREPARED 





Ct 











NOW-AS-ALWAYS—UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY FRIEND 


In the composing room they Il tell you it’s an INTERTYPE—~a streamlined mecha- 
nism that sets lines of type with speed and accuracy. Yet itis actually some- 


thing more. It has proven itself a real friend to the American press — 


and to the public, too. For without machines such as the 
INTERTYPE, the mass printing and publishing we know 
today would not be economically possible. They 
have helped in bringing information, edu- 
cation and inspiration to all people. 


SET IN EGMONT FAMILY 


560 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 





